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Grasping the Nettle 


Ww H a sudden decision and a show of independence which appear 

to have come as a shock to Transport House, the Government 
has restated and strengthened its views on wages policy. It is little more 
than a month since the Trades Union Congress published its own evasive 
interim statement on the economic situation—a document which, after 
two months of discussion with the Government, claimed that increases 
in wage rates had been reasonable, that collective bargaining had been 
conducted with restraint, and that the food subsidies had been fully 
justified by “ price stability.” If the Government’s statement, which the 
Prime Minister made on Wednesday, has any distinctive merit in the 
long sequence of appeals to its Trade Union supporters to go easy in 
‘pressing their wage claims, it is because it uses more serious language 
about the active danger of inflation through higher costs and higher 
prices than any of its predecessors, and is at last prepared to contemplate 
the use of sanctions. 


Britain’s inflationary peril, of course, is no. new discovery. To all 
who are not economically purblind, it has been as plain as a pikestaff 
for months past. At the very moment when the TUC was preening 
itself about moderation and price stability, the spiral was receiving 
another twist. While it talked vaguely about methods of controlling 
prices and profits—delicately leaving wages unmentioned—the unions 
were busy putting in their claims for higher pay. The Government's 
“ Statement on Personal Incomes, Costs and Prices ” shows a refreshing 
realism after the TUC’s interim statement. Indeed, no Government 
which retained the will to govern could have regarded that flabby 
document as an acceptable contribution to the task of combating infia- 
tion. To be sure, the Government’s statement itself still deals largely 
in the kind of exhortation which has characterised, and weakened, all its 
utterances on wages policy ever since the White Paper of January last 
year. It talks. about “ personal incomes,” when it really means wages. ; 
and the principles which it seeks to lay down are in some respects negative 
and inferential when they might be plain and direct. 


But, when that is said, it is a statement which shows some courage, 
and it may well invite trouble from its own trade union supporters. It 
will have no appeal to Left Wing publicists who have lately been indulg- 
ing in every variant of economic escapism and advocating every fancy 
nostrum, from a capital levy to a state-organised lottery, to fight inflation. 
The Government’s statement has none of this nonsense. Costs and prices 
are rising dangerously fast, and it is the inflationary pressure of higher 


- ‘wages which is mainly, though not entirely, responsible. 


Hitherto, the Trade Unions have been able to ignore, and on occasion 
to procure the withdrawal, of official statements on the need to stabilise 
wages. Indeed, only a few weeks after the Prime Minister had urged, at 


wages should not be pressed, a reminder of his words sent out by Mr 
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The Government tried to make up its mind, but in the end it 
was frightened by its own alter ego. 

For any sign that the Government is developing an economic 
will of its own, there must be genuine relief. . But lest anyone 
should rush to the conglusion that the Government has, at 
long last, stumbled on a wages policy which will be ecomomic- 
ally effective and politically acceptable, it is well to examine 
what the statement says with some care. The emphasis is pro- 
perly placed: personal incomes must be kept down (partly by 
taxation and partly by the stabilising influence, for what that is 
worth, of the subsidies) because any general increase in incomes 
unaccompanied by increased output will raise the level of 
costs, and thus imperil the export drive and lead to a further 
inflation of prices at home. The analysis is simple—indeed 
self-evident. The remedies proposed are much less clear-cut. 
First, the Government declines to interfere-with free contracts 
of service between individuals and organisations. 


It is not desirable for the Government to interfere directly 
with the income of individuals otherwise than by taxation. 
To go further, would mean that the Government would be 
forced itself to assess and regulate all personal incomes accord- 
ing to some scale which would have to be determined. 

Secondly, it insists on the strict observance of collective agree- 
ments—there must in particular be no poaching of labour by 
paying more than agreed rates. Next, until more goods are 
available in the home market, there is no justification for a 
general increase in individual money incomes. The exception, 
fourthly, arises where an increase in money wages alone will 
attract labour to undermanned industries, 

Unlike so many earlier statements on wages policy, this gets 
near to saying something. It urges those who are concerned with 
negotiations for increased wages not to depart from the four 
principles. But there are several important wage claims which 
are pending. The miners and railwaymen are asking for a 
revision of the wage structure, which is clearly a euphemism 
for increased pay for certain grades of labour. The engineers 
are about to launch a campaign for a general increase in pay for 
all grades in the industry. Negotiations in the clothing and 
furniture industries are still unsettled, and road passenger trans- 
port workers and lower grade civil servants have recently put 
in their claims. In all, several million employees are involved. 
Will they not try to set up the claim that they got their foot in 
the door before the Government closed it ? 


But this time the Government is not content with mere 
exhortation. It has found sanctions which will go some way 
to secure the observance of its firmer policy. First, the 
Government itself can observe its own principles in any wages 
negotiations in which it is directly concerned—which may affect 
not merely the civil servants but also, at second remove, the 
miners and railwaymen. For other industries there is a threat 
which has a distinct sound of menace. 


If . . . remuneration is increased in any class of employment, 
whether in private industry or under a public authority, there 
can be no presumption, whatever may have been the practice 
in the past, that the resulting costs will be taken into account 
im settling controlled prices, charges or margins or other financial 
matters requiring Government action. Each case will have to 
be considered on its. merits in relation to the principles enunci- 
ated above. 


As a deterrent to unthinking increases in wages in industries 
serving a booming home market, this warning may well have 
some effect. It is an open invitation to every industrialist to 
say “No,” because he fears that he may be penalised if he agrees 
teo easily to pay more wages. But experience of price control in 
the past suggests that this may be a sanction with general rather 
than precise power behind it. In the consumers’ goods indus- 
tries it may have a certain force, ‘but there is a cénsiderable 


sector of the economy which still works independently of formal. 
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_ Succeed only if the unions give loyal support to the Gov 
'ment’s conclusions, and accept them, if not with sympathy 
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restraints on prices or charges. Again, what is the test q 


undermanned industry ? defines the extent of the inc 
in wages which is required to “ man it up”—in tht now fa ic 
able and uninviting phrase ? And-what are the “ othe, 


Despite its general title, the Government’s statement ig 
cerned almost entirely with wages» But there are some fy 
points in it which invite comment. The Government 
from the four principles which it lays down that there j 
justification at the present time for any rise in incomes fre 
“ profits, rent or other like sources.” The farmers, before y 
the attractive bait of money incentives has been dangled in 
plan for agricultural expansion, will certainly wonder what 
phrase means. The ordinary shareholder, who was always taug 
to regard profits as a surplus—and may one day re-learn ¢ 
simple truth when inflation no longer guarantees bumper prof 
to the least efficient—is asking himself whether the exhortatigg — 
to limit dividends will not be followed by a stiffer Profits Tay 
As for rents, which are largely controlled already, is it expected 
that honest landlords can indefinitely maintain. their Property, 
in good order out of prewar rents, without allowing for as | 
prices ? Ge 

But these are points on the margin, So, at the moment,’ 
the Government’s very necessary reservation that if the 
living rises markedly in future, those incomes which fall b 
an adequate level would have to be increased. The Gove 
ment has issued a warning more serious, more forthright, and 
more determined than any of its earlier statements. It has 
indeed, gone to the practical limit of what could be expec 
of a popular democratic Government. More i 
having become tired of waiting for the soggy mass 
union doctrine on wages to crystallise in a brilliant percep 
tion of where the truth really lies, the Government has f 
upon the trade unions the responsibility for accepting a policy — 
on wages which is inimical to the whole tradition and outed 
of the movement. Their task in wages negotiations will p 
bear a special weight of public duty and responsibility. e 
will have much educational work to do, both on themselves and 
their followers. They will have to show what the altern 
are: a mere increase in money incomes which secures 
passing improvement in real wages at the expense of 
members of the community, or a further impetus to rising costs, 
stagnation in exports, threatened unemployment and a thriving 
black market. Bo 

For a movement which has always judged its prosperity 3 
the-Friday pay packet, these are hard lessons. But they areal 
essential part of the process of re-education which has beea 
going on in the Labour movement during the past twe 
months. A year ago, The Economist was widely denoum 
for its views on the perils of inflation, and far its demand t 
the Government should adopt a disinflationary policy. Ho 
went up against “ banker’s remedies” and the “ sanction 
starvation.” Let the record speak for itself, for it represents 
changing convictions of a Government pledged to full emp 
ment, economic equality, and expanding prosperity. Cuts hi 
been made in the capital investment programme. The paif 
necessity of paying for imports has been realised. Cheap mot 
has been thrown overboard, and the foolhardy creation of b 
credit arrested. Prices are now allowed to rise and the 
imposed limit on the food subsidies is being observed. N 
belatedly and with a rather nervous conviction, comes a polic 
for arresting the wages spiral. This begins to make a patter 
of economic policy, and the oikos, be it noted, is not a capitali 
paradise, but an aspiring Socialist democracy. But of all the 
changes of front, the wages policy is the most critical. It 
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India Without Candhi 


RITISH regard for Gandhi is something more than the 
B respect given to a politician sincerely devoted to his prin- 
ciples and prepared to die for them. It isa recognition that in 
Gandhi’s “ soul force” there was a moral and religious factor 
transcending the ordinary politics of nationalism or democracy. 
Even so, an Englishman’s appreciation of his life and character 
must fall short of the feeling which his Indian followers have for 
them. In India he belongs to the lineage of ascetic saints who 
have never ceased in the eyes of vast numbers of Hindus to 
represent the highest form of human life on earth ; his title of 
Mahatma makes him heir to a great company of religious 
teachers, mystics and devotees. In the murals at India House 
Gandhi and the Buddha are the two most prominent figures, and 
there seems nothing incongruous in their juxtaposition. 


The close association of modern nationalist and democratic 
ideas, imported from the West, with unworldly religious values 
has been the most striking peculiarity of recent Indian political 
development. Gandhi has not been unique in displaying this 
union of aspirations which, elsewhere in the modern world, 
have tended to draw apart; before him such influential per- 
sonalities as Swami Vivekananda and Rabindranath Tagore 
manifested a similar outlook. But it was in Gandhi that this 
special ideology first became a real political force. Through 
him the new, reformed Hinduism began to célour the liberal 
nationalism which had grown up among the English-educated 
intelligentsia, while in the reverse direction the new political 
doctrine began to take hold of the masses, whose attitude was 
fundamentally conditioned by their religion and who would 
not respond to propaganda framed in merely secular terms. 
Through Gandhi’s inspiration the Congress Party was able to 
produce a huge, popular mass movement, arousing intense en- 
thusiasm and reaching into the villages, where no political con- 
sciousness had hitherto existed. 

There remained, nevertheless, serious ideological contradic- 
tions in the Congress leadership. The conflict between divergent 
conceptions of human life was not entirely resolved. There 
was a struggle, if not between the yogi and the commissar, at 
any rate between the yogi and the secularist. The self-conscious 
modernists, imbued with the gospel of democratic rights and 
material progress—spiritual children of John Stuart Mill or 
Professor Laski—were impatient of Gandhi’s goat, homespun, 
and prayer meetings, even though they knew that politically 
they could not do without him. Their primary objectives were 
industrialisation, the liquidation of illiteracy and superstition, 
and the mitigation of India’s material poverty and backwardness. 
They regarded Gandhi’s glorification of ‘the simple life as re- 
actionary and as an obstacle to the spirit of vigorous, ner | 

is 
attitude was, of course, specially characteristic of the Socialists 
and Communists to the left of Congress, bur i it existed strongly 
within the Congress Party itself. 

There was, however, an even more important reason for 
secularism among Indian nationalists than the idea that religion 
was an obscurantist and distracting force—‘“ opium for the 
people,” in the Marxist phrase. . There were in India two 
religions, not one, and-emphasis on the religious factor, given 
the Indian historical. background, was liable to make for a 
division of the “Indian nation,” “Communalism” was seen 
as the enemy of Indian nationalism, as a force of disintegration, 
even as a device of British imperialism invented to deprive the 
Indian people of its just rights. Hence the wishful argument, 
which used to be so characteristic of Congress speeches, that 
religion was not really importantin India, that there was. no 


serious communal problem, and that all cults and creeds would 
of ‘course have complete freedom and equality within the new 
Indian: secular state. 

Gandhi also wanted a united India without discrimination 
between religious communities. He was able to reconcile this 
aim with his strong faith as a Hindu because of the compre- 
hensive, tolerant and pacific quality of his religious ideal. But 
there were in Hinduism tendencies of a very different kind. 
Although non-violence has always been prescribed in India for 
monks and hermits—for those who have renounced the world— 
it has not hitherto been recommended for those concerned with 
worldly power. The most famous of Hindu scriptures, the 
Bhagavad-Gita, is concerned with the conflict between Arjuna’s 
military duty and his desire to spare his own kinsmen arrayed 
against him ; and it is Krishna himself who exhorts Arjuna to 
fight. In the eighteenth century, after centuries of Moslem 
ascendancy in India, the wars of the Mahrattas and Sikhs had 
much of the quality of crusades. Militant anti-Moslem Hin- 
duism has revived with the political resurgence of India and 
has created for itself a special organisation, the Hindu 
Mahasabha. But it is not confined to the Mahasabha ; it has a 
strong following within the Congress Party itself. This Hindu 
communalism is not regionally separatist like the Moslem 
League ; it stands, like Congress secularism, for a single Indian 
nation, but a nation in which the Hindu majority will determine 
social and cultural questions. Since the Punjab massacres and 
the Kashmir fighting Hindu communalism claims to be the 
ally of Indian patriotism for repelling Pakistan ‘aggression and 
restoring, by force if ee the unity of the Motherland. 


The militant Hindu wipes have been able.to join hands 
with many Indians who are without religious convictions, but 
regatd the separation of Pakistan as intolerable, But they 
have been thwarted from within their own ranks by their 
own prophet and saint ; it was he, the Mahatma himself, who 
became the arch-appeaser of Islam, Against him, therefore, 
as a traitor to the Hindu cause, the hand of the religious fanatic 
has been directed in the first place—though Gandhi is believed 
not to have been alone on the list of those destined for assassina- 
tion. Gandhi’s solution for the problem of reuniting India— 
for he, like all Congress leaders, regarded partition as a disaster, 
even though an unavoidable one—was the practice by the Indian 
Government of a religious toleration and non-discrimination so 
scrupulous and fair, that most Moslems would soon lose fear 
and return to the fold of their own accord. This idea, spring- 
ing from Gandhi’s belief in the fundamental unity of all religions 
and their function of promoting human brotherhood, was in ling 
with the views of Mr Nehru, derived from the very different 
doctrine that religious belief is irrelevant in social and political 
life. Hence the genuine, though in some ways unnatural, 
alliance between the Indian Prime Minister and the Mahatma. 
Against them both on the issue of “ appeasement ” has stood the 
Congress “strong man,” the Home Minister, Sardar Patel, 
whose sympathies with militant Hindu communalism have been 
notorious. 

The death of Gandhi has obviously not removed his in- 
fluence ; he has died a martyr, and the immediate effect of the 
murder was a violent revulsion of feeling against the Mahasabha. 
His preaching of humanity and toleration survives the burning 
of his body as the strongest single force making for peace in 
India today. Yet the man who said “I thought I ought to kill 
Gandhi, and“ did it,” also represents a force to be reckoned 
with.” If new issues arise between India and Pakistan, it will 
be easier. in future for Indian opinion to be persuaded of the 
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need for strong action (or the expediency of turning a blind eye 
to Hindu excesses against Moslems) when Gandhi is no longer 
there to turn men’s hearts by prayer and fasting. There is.also 
a social pressure reinforcing communalism ; for the growth 
of revolutionary social unrest in India, aggravated by present 
economic difficulties, tends to call forth a counter-revolutionary 
movement of the Right, for which the most obvious political 
course is to divert mass discontent into action against an 
unpopular minority. 
There is nothing feigned in the sorrow manifested in this 
country about Gandhi’s death. Not a few British administrators 
must at some time have inwardly indulged sentiments 


A Trade Policy for Europe 


AST September, by a curious coincidence, the first Report 
fe of the Sixteen Nations appeared within a few days 
of the Draft Charter of the International Trade Organisa- 
tion prepared at Geneva. A similar coincidence has now 
occurred, for within a week of the debate in which Mr Bevin 
committed the country to the concept of western union, the 
House of Commons has aired its views on the elaboration of 
the ITO Charter which is emerging from the conference at 
Havana. On both occasions, the same dilemma emerged. Is 
it possible to reconcile the wide conception, primarily American 
in inspiration, of a world in which trade moves unimpeded by 
barriers, restrictions or planning with the more concrete con- 
ception of a Western Europe which aims at consolidating its 
economic development and integrating its foreign trade? The 
point was put, in its extreme form, in the Debate: 

Here we have a Government which on Thursday and Friday 
of last week asked us to think in terms of a western union and 
on the following Thursday asks us to ratify an agreement which 
destroys the whole basis of a western union and the conception 
on which their foreign policy is to be based. 

The clash between those who believe that foreign trade can 
be planned to fulfil its part in a programme of full employment 
and expanding production and those who believe that it can 
fulfil both purposes better if it is left to find its own level may 
well prove in the long run to be one of the gravest debates of 
the twentieth century. It is becoming more and more clear that 
the conditions of expanding trade in the nineteenth century 
depended to a great extent upon the special position occupied 
by Great Britain. At once the greatest exporter of manufac- 
tures and capital and the greatest importer of raw materials and 
food, Britain created by its commerce the conditions for equilib- 
rium at the centre of the world’s trading system. In particular, 
the world never ran short of sterling, the currency of which it 
was most in need. But, as various members pointed out in 
the course of last week’s debate, the conditions created by 
Britain’s predominance have disappeared. The great power 
house of the world with “two thirds of the manufactures and 
three-quarters of the imyestments” is now the United States, 
a nation which achieves no natural equilibrium in its balance 
of trade, which sells and lends more than it buys and has thus 
come to present the world with the spectre of a perpetual dollar 
famine. The belief is widespread outside America that com- 
pletely free trade, however desirable in principle, is not prac- 
ticable in a world in which the most powerful economy is 
naturally inclined to over-sell and to under-buy. . 


The desire that the weaker nations should take protective 
action provided a common link between the otherwise com- 
pletely divergent views of various Members who opposed the 
adoption of the ITO Charter—from Conservatives looking back- 
wards to Imperial Preference, to planners of both parties looking 
forward to the creation of “ planned trading areas.” And the 
fear which united them in criticising the Government sprang 
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about the Mahatma similar to those entertained by 

about Thomas a Becket ; and it is still possible to ¢ 
the. soundness of Gandhi’s judgment in the past— 
ample, in his policy during the Japanese war. But in 
few months there has been universal appreciation not og 
his greatness of character, but above all of his role as gy 
maker. It is not Britain, but another Power, which might} 
something to gain frem warfare and chaos in India. 

desire is to see peace in India and the healing of old wousk 
and all Britain’s goodwill now goes to Mr Nehru in his ardggy 
task of controlling the forces of communal chauvinism angg 
fostering understanding with Pakistan. ° os 


Rives: 


“ 
from their belief, first, that nothing in the ITO Charter wy 
correct the deeper causes of disequilibrium in world trade am 


secondly that its adoption must deprive the less favoured naty , 
of the weapons they need to deal with the problem of perm: 


disequilibrium. But after a number of strong though ofter® 


coherent speeches, Mr Harold Wilson removed most of the} 


of the debate by admitting his critics’ case: ae 


There has been particular criticism that we are tied ¢ 
prematurely to obligations on non-discrimination and™ 
nothing is being done to restore the fundamental unbalance ¢ 
world payments. I do not disagree with that point of» 
However, this is essentially a long-term scheme. 8 
The Government’s attitude thus appears to be that the prot 

lem of the deeper causes of disequilibrium must wait former 
settled times and that to raise the issue now in its sharp 
form would be premature and might alienate American 





which has far to go before it can see, and observe, the conditiéns | 
in which a free system of world trade worked in the nineteat 


century. 1 
What can be said of the Government’s attitude ? In the Jom 

run, it may be a rod in pickle for the relations between Am 

and the “ Western fringe.” Precisely because a decisive 

in American opinion is so remote, it is perhaps none too soon 

to begin making the fundamental difficulties plain. On the 

other hand, in the short run there ate a number of arguments 


to support the Government’s empirical approach. The firsts | 


that the ITO Charter is so flexible and allows so many exee 
tions to strict doctrine that for the next four years at least,’ 
bar can be placed upon any action taken by any country ime 
genuine effort to solve the problem of its balance of payment 
As Mr Wilson pointed out, until 1952 the signatories of the 
Charter have the right to practise any kind of discrimination. 
Only after that will the prior approval of the ITO be necessity, 
and by 1952 a much clearer analysis of the balance of wa 


trade will be possible than can be made today on what is stil | 
only the morrow of a shattering war. In the last six —_ j 
ral ta 


the British Government has concluded at least 17 bilate ad 
pacts based upon reciprocal payments agreements which amt 


certainly contrary to the aims of the Charter but have aroused | 


No opposition in America. Mr Wilson can point to his owl 
policies if the House accuses him of throwing away his weapoms 
in the name of premature non-discrimination. No Br 
Government has ever practised discrimination so widely. 
But there is another and better reason for regarding” 
Charter as academic for the time being. In the short rum, 
‘steps to be pursued in foreign trade by planners and ® 
‘planners alike are identical. Both those who believe in i 
grated trading areas and those who believe in complete 
trade can unite in one desire—to get rid of the present re 
tive basis upon which, inevitably no doubt, British fo 
trade is now being conducted. If western association ist 
become anything more than a pious hope, an active poli 
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needed at once to reverse the ‘present trend ‘which, with the 
exhaustion of the western nations’ reserves of gold‘and hard 
currencies, threatens to reduce even the small amount of trade 
which they have been able in the last two years ‘to build up. 
The restoration of multi-national trading in western Europe 
could, in favourable circumstances, become a step towards a 
wider roultilateral system later on. The important point, there- 
fore, is not the possibility that in the long run the paths of 
regional development and world-wide free trade will diverge. 
The immediate issue is the extent to which western Europe is 
at present remote from either. 

What can be done in the short run to break a situation which 
already has more than a look of rigor mortis? The most hopeful 
line of advance would be to take up the suggestions on inter- 
European payments first discussed at the Paris Conferencé and 
since elaborated by the Conference’s financial sub-committee 
whose findings were published last week. The essence of the 
proposals is that trade between the western European nations 
could be freed and the present downward spiral arrested if a 
more efficient use were made of exchange reserves. Each 
country could set off debits against credits by extending the 
transferability of European currencies. Such a “ set off agree- 
ment”’ would reduce the amount of gold and hard currencies 
which is now required to settle the balances arising from 
bilateral arrangements (and whose depletion limits the amount 
of trade which is possible under the bilateral system) and it 
would revive the circulation of goods and services within the 
area covered by the clearing system. The proposals have not 
so far advanced beyond the point of discussion owing to one 
principle laid down in the Paris Report 

Transferability . . . must ultimately rest on the principle that 
the amounts owed to a country in excess of the margins provided 


for by payments agreements should be convertible into gold or 
United States dollars. 


In this provision, the British delegates saw the. risk that their 
dwindling reserves of gold and dollars might be drawn upon 
to redress a general European balance. It is obvious that today 
the British Government would be still less willing to enter into 
a commitment which accelerated the continuing efflux of gold 


213 
and dollars from London. But the question arises whether there 
are no alternative and more acceptable forms in which trans 
ferability can be designed for Western Europes: - . 


The most obvious course would be an approach to the United 
States. It is true that American opinion has hardened into 
some opposition to the idea of “floating dollars ”—of loans 
untied to the purchase of particular commodities—apparently 
on the somewhat curious ground that these dollars are “ lost to. 
the American producer.” Yet is is surely true, not only that 
every dollar must inevitably return by whatever route to the 
American market, but also that a certain sum in dollars used 
as a buttress to a general European clearing system would pro-' 
duce a far greater effect as an actual stimulus to production and 
to freer trading than the same amount offered, say, in deliveries 
of free tobacco. Tt might be possible for those European nations 
that are more favourably placed than their neighbours— 
Switzerland, Belgium, even Britain—to make some contribu- 
tion to the creation of a reserve of hard currency to back a 
general clearing agreement, if their efforts were reinforced by 
American assistance. On lines such as these, an immediate 
advance towards the creation of a more stable trading area 
in Europe and of greater freedom in world trade might be made 
simultaneously, 


Certain European governments—the members of the 
Benelux Union for instance—are known to favour an approach 
to the United States on these lines, and. in America the realisa-| 
tion that flexibility is an essential feature of any external aid 
to Europe is also gaining ground. But there is little hope of 
effective action unless Great Britain is prepared to put its weight 
behind the scheme. Mr. Wilson remarked in the Debate that 

One of the main aims [of the Paris Conference] was to set 
up, both as between the 16 participating countries and the 
rest of the world, a sound and balanced multilateral trading’ 


system based on the principles . of the Draft Charter at; 
Geneva. 


So far, the Government has allowed the whole matter to remain’ 


little more than an aim. But it is surely here that the next | 


practical steps can be taken. 


Labour and the Constitution 


A FTER some fidgeting and fumbling the Government have 
accepted the way out of a constitutional deadlock offered 
by Lord Salisbury. A three party conference on the reform 
of the House of Lords, entitled to discuss its composition as 
well as its powers, will now take place. The debate in the 
Lords on the second reading of the Parliament Bill stands 
adjourned until the conference has done its work. The Govern- 
ment’s first attempt to discover a face-saving formula broke 


down on the question of the delaying powers that the House 
should have ; but an amended form of words has now been 
accepted by the Conservatives and the result has been very 
properly welcomed by Lord Salisbury as “ a notable victory for 
the spirit of common-sense on the part of all concerned.” The 
words actually dealing with those powers are: 


The. discussion of the powers of the second Chamber should 
be limited to ensuring reasonable time for the due exercise of 
their functions by that Chamber, 
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This is of course ambiguous as it stands, but it recalls the 
agreed definition produced by the Bryce Conference: 

“. . . the interposition of so.much delay (and no: more) in the 

passing of a Bill into law as may be needed to enable the opinion 

of the nation to be adequately expressed upon it.” 

In practice, whatever reform of its composition may be agreed 
on, it is certainly not desirable that the present powers of the 
House should be increased ; the best that can be said for the 
formula is that it has enabled the Government to make a digni- 
fied retreat from a false position. ; 

It must be said again that reform of the House of Lords 1s 
a question which ought never to have been raised at a ume 
when the rulers and the representatives of the people are harassed 
and tested to the limit by the foreign and domestic problems 
already before them. There was no public demand for a change, 
and there is still remarkably. little public interest in all the talk 
about it, in spite of the fact that the Parliament Bill has presented 
the issue in its most controversial form. But once the initial 
blunder had been made of trying to deal with the powers of the 
Lords in vacuo, there was no postponing a discussion of their 
reform, The outcome may after all be good: there is reason 
to hope that the three party conference may succeed in settling 
once and for all what should be the composition of a reformed 
second chamber. For thirty years, successive governments have, 
by common consent, kept the quéstion out of the political arena 
—for the very good reason that all parties recognised that reform 
should be carried through by agreement. The chances of reach- 
ing such agreement have hitherto seemed remote, largely 
because the Conservatives found it impossible to consent, as a 
Party, to surrendering the hereditary principle, despite its 
obvious anachronisms. 

Whether the Conservatives are ready, even today, to abandon 
the hereditary principle outright remains to be seen. But it 
has been eliminated in Lord Cecil’s recent proposals, and the 
Conservatives have readily admitted that maintenance of a 
permanent patty majority of the Right in the Lords must be 
avoided by giving the Labour Party much stronger representa- 
tion through the creation of life peers. There is a general 

feeling, which need not be attributed to mere wishful thinking, 
that the three party conference can work out an agreed formula. 
And, even if the attempt to reach agreement failed, no great 
harm would result from a return to the status quo ante, though 
there would be great disappointment. What is harmful is that 
one party should begin tinkering on its own with the powers of 
the second chamber while there is no agreement between parties 
about its composition. The present powers of the Lords—used 
with good sense and moderation—are no greater than a revising 
chamber needs to be effective. And if one party is allowed to 
get away with the precedent of unilateral action, it would be 
difficult for the other party, when it returned to power, to refrain 
from taking similar action, 

The Parliament Bill, though the most irrelevant, is not 
the only example of the Government’s levity in constitutional 
questions. The latest is the Electoral Reform Bill. Since much 
of the ground covered by it had been carefully prepared by the 
Speaker’s Conference of 1944, it might have been expected that 
the conclusions there reached would have been embodied im it. 
But in two important respects the Government has taken up 
a dogmatic party line which cannot possibly be represented as 
arising from any widely expressed public demand: Many of 
the Bill’s provisions can, it is true, be regarded as non-contro- 
versial, for they give effect to a large number, though not by any 
means to all, of the recommendations of the Speaker’s Confer- 
ence and of the Committees on Electoral Reform and Electoral 
Registration, TB SAR 

On the redistribution of seats and the revision of electoral 
Boundary Commissions, which went a long way towards reduc- 
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ing the present inequalities in the size of electoral division; 
cal avanber. of. seats-in. the Howse: cf-Gemnshode ia 
from 640 to 608, the number allocated to Scotland and No 
Ireland remains unchanged, but the share of Wales -hasiie 
increased by one, The reduction in English seats is:form 
largest part due to the cutting down of London’s representation. 
from 62 to 40, That is a result which can hardly arouse my 

Party feeling, since on a numerical basis London was qm 
doubtedly over-represented. Under the new arrangemes, 
Scotland and Wales will be rather over-represented as company 
with England, but that too can perhaps be justified bya. 
strength of traditional national feeling. The one point whi 
the Bill differs from the Boundary Commission’s recommigng 
tions is in respect of the City of London, which was excludes 
from the scope of the inquiry. The Bill follows the reegq. 
mendation of the Speaker’s Conference for reducing the sal 

of election expenses, though the increase in costs whichdy 
taken place since 1944 may make this provision rather hard 
candidates. It also changes the dates for local governanem 
elections and revises the electoral divisions for the Lond 
County Councils. , 
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All this is fairly plain sailing, but there remain 
portant matters on which the Bill departs radically f 
agreements reached by the Speaker’s Conference. It abolish 
plural voting in all its forms. This does away not on 
with the business vote—which entails incidentally the dy 
appearance of the historic two-member constituency of the! 
of London—but also with the University seats... T the 
abolition of the business vote was not ona 
Speaker’s Conference, it was perhaps too much to expect thata 
Labour Government would preserve something which looks g 
like a capitalist vested interest, and it would be difficult j 
days to defend it on any sound political principle. b 3 

The abolition of the University vote stands on quite 2 
different footing ; it can only be regarded as a gratuitous jie 
of spiteful levelling. No doubt on theoretical grounds the 
equalitarian principle of “one man one vote ” can be mate 
to sound very lofty and ethical. But this doctrinaire way dl 
thinking has fortunately never counted for much in Brith | 
political life, and toleration of this small anomaly would preser 
an institution which, today more than ever before, can malt 
an important contribution to the Parliamentary system. Wi 
the increasing influence of the party caucus, the need for th 
independent member with no strong party bias or affiliatiGns 
will be increasingly felt. The University constituency hag @ 
recent years been the most practical and convenient way 
introducing such a member into the legislature—the namel@ 
Eleanor Rathbone will ever be remembered as an cxaf 
The wish to destroy so valuable an ornament of the consi 
tional edifice is quite senseless ; as a symptom of the condition 
of the body politic it is disquicting, because it reveals a readinei 
in the Labour Party to introduce constitutional ch 
which there is not the slightest public demand. ad 

The lighthearted attitude of the Government and its sup 
porters is in curious contrast to the almost superstitious reve 
ence displayed by the Americans for their constitution. 
spite of the almost incredible inconveniences often involv. 
the rigidity of that document, there is no section of Am 
public opinion which desires to make the process of chang} 
any easier. And easy as it is, in the light of British exp 
to criticise the manifest disadvantages of a written constitutié 
it must be remembered that an unwritten constitution can 6f 
be made to work on the basis of certain tacit assumptions. Cale 
stitutional changes are only desirable when they are worked» 
out by inter-party discussion and- agreement ;. or; failing that 
when they are brought about, not by the caprices of politi 
opportunism, but as the result of well-established’ and continu 
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NOTES OF 


‘On the surface, the latest meeting of representatives of the 
Benelux Union, which took place last week in “Luxemburg, 
seemed disappointing. The next step after the unification of the 
tariffs—which came into force on January 1st—was to seek agree- 
ment on a unification of excise and indirect taxes, which vary 
greatly between the two communities, (For example, the turnover 
tax brings in a substantial revenue in Belgium and does not exist 
in Holland.) It did not prove possible to advance very far, how- 
ever, and the delegates adjourned for a few weeks to prepare 
for fresh negotiations. . 

Last week’s meeting may nevertheless prove to have been a 
turning point in the political development, of the Benelux Union. 
The chief reason why little progress could be made in” stan- 
dardising indirect taxation was found to be its effect upon fiscal 
policy generally, and the delegates came to realise that the success 
of their negotiations would depend upon a far. greater degree of 
economic integration than: had: been considered hitherto. |; Such 
broad issues as a common budgetary policy and.an approximation 
of wage, price and insurance policy were seen to be essential. if 
they were to make further progress towards closer association. In 
other words, there could be no slipping into a union by casy 
stages or by some tricks of economic manipulation. It is now 
realised that the task ahead is the fusing of the two economics, 
The delegates did take two decisions of great importance towards 
this end. The first was to proceed to new industrial develop- 
ments in either country only after consultation to ensure: that, 
as much as possible, they should be complementary; not com- 
petitive. The other was to set up-a body for scientific industrial 
research to serve each community without distinction. 


* 


Doubts About Treaties 

Realisation that effective economic union presupposes certain 
‘ concrete political decisions undoubtedly influenced the Council 
of the Benelux Union in its attitude to Mr Bevin’s offer to extend 
the Dunkirk Treaty to the Low Countries. The general welcome 
of the Union to Mr Beyin’s initiative was cordial, and the Ministers 
left it in no doubt that Mr Bevin had their support in any attempt 
to work for closer association in Western Europe. But, remember- 
ing their own experience within the smaller association of Benelux, 
che three Governments are anxious to know what concrete 
measures London may propose. Is the proposed treaty, for 
instance, to. be a pact of regional defence under Article 52 of 
the United Nations Charter? If so, can it be stretched to cover 
the possibility of aggression from any quarter—since the Low 

Countries are somewhat doubtful about the identity of the next 
aggressor? 

“Agalit in the economic field, the Benelux Governments have 
been given no hint of the British approach. The tendency in the 
Low Countries is to see a revival of inter-European trade as a 
first priority and a customs union only as an ultimate goal, The 
Belgian Government in particular is perturbed at the prospect 
of a possible clash between their own methods of uncontrolled 
foreign trading and the dirigisme practised by Great Britain. All 
three Governments have searching questions to put on the British 
and American attitude towards the possibility of international 
control in the Ruhr, Until these concrete issues have reached the 
stage of discussion, Mr Bevin’ will get little from the Benelux 
Union but cautious lip service to the ideal of Western association. 
The dangers of confuSing political and economic issues under 
that term have also been shown by the Swedish Foreiga Minister’s 
emphatic rejection of its political implications. 


a * * 


Reconnaissance for ERP _ . 


The problems which would face a permanent European Com- 
mittee for.executing. the. Marshall Plan are ng clearer 
following the first inquiries of the Anglo-French Mission, which 
consisted of Mr Berthoud, of the Foreign Office, and M. Marjolin, 
with their two assistants. After’: Rome Berne’ comes The 
Hague, where discussions: are being held this week with the 
assembled Benelux 
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THE WEEK 


There is now steady British support for efforts to establish a 
working party of the sixteen Governments, which could begin: 
preparing. proposals and agenda for a. fresh meeting of the full 
Paris. Economic Conference. Without such preparation. there. 
would be a risk of serious delay by the Conference in discussing, 
instead of deciding, such difficult questions as the methods to be 
used in allocating Marshall aid, the type of continuing organisa- 
tion to be set up, the European capital where it should sit, and 
the status of the Government delegates who would work with the 
American administrator of ERP. 


Reports: from correspondents. in. Europe (one from- Sweden 
appears this week on page 230) show that there. is still much 
pulling together of ideas and plans to be done. in Switzerland, 
for example, there is real desire to takepart in the reconstruction: 
for which. Marshall aid will provide the basis.. But! the Swiss feel 
that, as they will. be paying for their American imports, they 
should be less subject to American—or general European— 
supervision or conditions than, say, the Italians, ‘who-will not pay 
for them... The. Turks and the :Portuguese take a similar view 
The Italians, on the other. hand, are reported to favour the ‘closest 
co-ordination of the work of the Sixteen and the vesting of real 
power and authority in the European continuing committee when 
it is formed. 

So imminent is the final dollar ‘crisis which the coming months 
will bring to the leading nations among the Sixteen, that there 
willbe. not a moment to be lost in disputing such points once 


Congress has granted Marshal! aid: For this reason much depends — 


on the work of the Anglo-French Mission and on energetic and 
far-seeing: British leadership in following up the clues if may 
provide for future action. : 


* « * 


France and the Germans 


Paris normally pays so little attention to its zone of Germany 
that the significance of M. Pierre Schneiter’s visit there last month 
deserves more notice than it has received. As Secretary of 
State for the French zones of Germany and Austria he announced 
in Freiburg a move forward in occupation policy: in future the 
German authorities in the Lander would be given “ full powers 
without hindrance within the orbit of the Lander administrations.” 
In other words, in economic affairs, the French would work with, 
rather than give orders to, German Ministers and officials, 
Schneiter further implied that his government was not in principle 
opposed to setting up a German administration over the Lander. 
But, presumably, that concession, is hardly, worth making until 
the French zone has joined Bizonia and added its quota of 
politicians and experts to the Frankfurt administration. That M. 
Schneiter had this in mind is suggested by his definition of French 
policy as aiming at the integration of a decentralised and economic- 
ally viable Germany into Europe. 

The emphasis is on “decentralised,” as was made clear last 
week in French comments on the changes in the’ Frankfurt 
organisation which Generals Clay and Robertson have proposed 
with German advice. The French Government remains strongly 
critical of any rapid development of a strong central authority in 
Frankfurt, and suggests that Anglo-American policy. has already 
laid the foundations of a mew bureaucracy and a new Reichstag. 
It still hankers after a federal Germany. 


There was a time when such views would have called forth a 
hearty “hear, hear” from the Americans; but they have seen 
what federalism means when the necessities of life are short, 
Lander’ governments uncooperative, and responsibilities ill- 
defined. ere will be difficulry in bringing French and Anglo- 
American views on this subject into line. But it will be nothing” 
compared to the argument and misunderstanding that will arise 
when the French insist—as they intend to do—on their right to 
clear and satisfactory plans for the control of the Ruhr, preferably 
by an international body. Not even an American guarantee of 
French security will shake their determination to have some such 
plans. ‘This is not to say that there is no scope for manceuvre in 
the French case ; but it does mean that the promised meeting in . 

this month between Mr Bevin and the American and 
French Anrbassadors will bring Trizonia little nearer and con- 
tribute’ nothing to ‘the inclusion of wéstern Germany in ERP, 


unless the British can find some way of meeting French claims 


without losing their control of western Europe’s greatest single 
German oe 
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might be useful to allow officials in Paris and London to pull out 
of their pigeon holes existing plans for checking rearmament and 
to discuss them together. 


* x * 


A Broken Record 


Last week the Government’s quite exceptional record in_the 

matter of by-elections was broken at Camlachie and the Con- 
’ servatives won back their first seat since the opening of the 
present Parliament two and a-half years ago. But the election 
gave no indication of any marked change ifi public opinion, as 
the Conservative victory was entirely due to a splitting of the 
Labour vote among three “ Socialist” candidates. At the general 
election the seat was won by an ILP candidate in a straight 
fight against a Conservative opponent ; this time, in addition to 
the official Labour representative, there was an ILP and an Inde- 
pendent Socialist candidate as well as a Liberal and a Scottish 
Nationalist. It was, therefore, hardly surprising that the Con- 
servative should have got in by a few hundred votes, even though 
he polled rather fewer votes than he did in the general election. 
And in this welter of candidates the Liberal was actually at the 
bottom of the poll. 

The three pending by-elections at Paisley, Wigan and North 
Croydon may perhaps afford rather more interesting material for 
political speculation. At Paisley, the local compact between 
Liberals and Conservatives in the shape of an electoral alliance 
against Labour, in which Conservative support will be given 
to a Liberal, now renamed a “ national” candidate, will undergo 
an interesting test. But judging by the figures at the general elec- 
tion, when all three parties put up a candidate, a very large turn- 
over of votes would be required to displace the Labour candidate 
who then polled several thousand more votes than the Liberal 
and Conservative combined. At Wigan the main interest will 
be provided by a split of the Left Wing vote between the Labour 
and the Communist candidates and the fact that the prospective 
Labour candidate is solicitor to Mr Horner’s Union of Mine- 
workers. But unless the labour vote is split more thoroughly 
thar. seems probable at the moment, there is little indication that 
the turnover of the floating vote is likely to be sufficiently large 
to lose the seat for the Government. 

At North Croydon, the resignation of Mr Willink, sometime 
Minister of Health in the Coalition Government, and now 
Master of Magdalene College, Cambridge, seems more likely to 
afford an opportunity for a surprise. Mr Willink only secured 
his seat by a very small majority, and, as at the general election, 
all three parties will be running candidates, Labour will enjoy 
the-advantage of a picturesque personality in the candidature of 


Mr Harold Nicolson, and the Tories will have to fight hard to 
retain the seat. 


* x * 


Marriage at Number Eleven 


A marriage ceremony of high public importance has this 
week taken place within the Government service—finance and 
economics are now formally united. For many years now, and 
especially since the issue of the Employment White Paper in 1944, 
economists in particular have been emphasising the anomaly— 
even the absurdity—that central responsibility for economic policy 
(since such responsibility began to be assumed) and responsibility 
for financial policy were located in quite separate parts of the 
Governmental machine. When the need for fusion has so long 
been apparent, it is not a little ironical that it should have been 
made possible at last. by. the mere accident of Mr Dalton’s 
departure from the Chancellorship last November. That incident 
brought to the Treasury the minister who had but recently been 
charged with responsibility for economic co-ordination, and thus 
informally brought about the union of the two sides of the policy 
at the point at which The Economist, in particular, has always 
contended that it ought to take place—at Number Eleven. 

Now the union has been solemnised. The Premier, as presiding 
minister, announced in the House this week that the Chancellor 
in addition to his traditional responsibility for financial policy, is now 
responsible also for those functions. with which he was previously 
charged as Minister for Economic Affairs in the general co-ordination 
of the economic policy of the Government. 
In the performance of his double role, the Chancellor will be 
assisted in his traditional functions by the Financial. Secretary to 
the Treasury, and in his new functions by the holder of the newly 
created office of Economic Secretary to the Treasury “who is thus 
concerned with the general economic policy and planning, includ- 
ing the economic aspects of Treasury supply work, overseas 





financial negotiations and internal financial planning” 
secretaries will therefore play a part “in the formation of genems 
financial and taxation policy.” The Central Planning Staff, unde 
Sir Edwin Plowden, now forms part of the T 
Economic Section of the Cabinet Office continues to 
within that Office for Ministers generally. ot 
This is indeed a happy event, and no less so for being so Jom 
delayed. Had this fusion taken place two ago, the clash 
between financial pressures on the one and the effc 4 
the physical controls on the other might never have reached jy 
present intensity. Perhaps next April will bring forth the frig 
of this belated consummation—and Mr Attlee’s reference to tage 
tion policy raises hopes that this may be so, pers this week's 
White Paper on wages policy suggests that the infant will. hay 
teeth—if only milk teeth. an 


* * x 
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A Lesson from St. Moritz 


The Winter Olympics have been living well up to ‘the 
time-honoured Olympic tradition of legalistic weight~ ving, 
press-fought timeless tests, and the general enco 
international ill-will, Some chances in this line have ind 
been missed, since the Russians, instead of participating, hy 
merely sent a team of observers. This is im line with their usu | 
procedure in Western European affairs ; to avoid ae a 
but to sit on the sidelines giving nasty looks, unnerving to sud 
participants as have common frontiers with Eastern democracy, 
(The Czechs are unreliably reported to fluff their outside e 
whenever the Soviet observers appear on the rink.) And 
as in the larger-scale political field—they make capital of any 
agreements. The ice hockey imbroglio has been joyfully hailed 
as evidence of the degeneracy of sport under capitalism 
Optimists might indeed see here the possibility of a détente—eveq, 
of a rapprochement—between the Soviets and Switzerland, sin 
the latter, as organising Power, has ranged itself firmly against 
American authority and defied the International Olympic Com 
mittee’s ban on the unofficial American team; if so, the 
excommunication of ice hockey as an Olympic sport is a cheap | 
price to pay. Pessimists, on the other hand, will ask whether | 
the Italians—whom the American team annihilated, 30-1; dat" 
week—will be discouraged from close association with the 
liberators. 

And who, the Americans would like to know, unscrewed 
parts from their bobsleighs on the eve of a race, just like 
villains of a boy’s school story ? Was it the same hand 
removed a stud from the boot of that ski champien who 
quently ended his career for the season by a spill on his 
floor ? Could it be the Cominform ? But surely Russia we 
have operated on a larger scale: unscrewed the grandsta 
instance, Or the President of the IOC. Had the victims } 
English, one might have suspected one of those disgruntied: 
way porters who, according to the press, stoed around sco’ 
the scowls of outraged trade unionism as the penniless Bri 
team toted their own luggage from train to sleigh—ill-will . 
being generated before the Games even began. ek 

Realiy, the lesson of the original Olympics has not’ bee 
properly learned. Olympic truce or no, the fact is that the pam 
ticipating city states of ancient Greece never did achieve unity 
consolidation, or whichever of Mr Bevin’s phrases one prefers 
The Macedonians—who did not compete, though they may have ! 
sent an observer or two—gobbled them up. The. inferenced® ~ 
clear. The Western world should drop the Olympics before # © 
is too late ; and hope for a powerful development of the Ol 4 
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idea on the other side of the Iron Curtain. i? 
*x * Sa te 
Italian Kaleidoscope i 


In eleven weeks’ time the Italian people will go to the 
to elect the first National Assembly under their new Republi 
Constitution. The electoral campaign is already in full swing al” 
over the country, and the chance of the conflict being confined 
within the legal limits of electoral procedure hangs in the balance, 

The central struggle lies between the Communists and the 
Christian Democrats. It Italy the Communist party has 
abandoned hope of conquering power, and its hopes have 
reinforced in recent weeks by the decision of the Socialist f 
of Signor Nenni to make common cause with them in a Si 
electoral “Democratic” bloc. The party has 
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Christian. Democrat admintration and the normally constituted 
organs of central and local government. The Communists have 
organised a “ Gongress of. Management Councils,” claiming to 
speak in the name of industry, a “Constituent. Assembly of the 
Land,” claiming to represent the countryside, a “ National Con- 
gress of Democratic Municipalities,” and, finally, a “National 
Congress of Partisan Veterans.” These moves, together with such 
bloodless coups as the taking over of the prefecture of Milan for 
twenty-four hours, have created the fear that if the Communists 
fail at the polls they may be prepared to use their strength to take 
over sections of the country where they enjoy an absolute majority. 

The great mass of Catholic voters will almost certainly 
continue to make the Christian Democratic Party the most power- 
ful single party in the community—as it is today. The question is 
whether the votes for the Centre parties (and for the extreme and 
increasingly Fascist Right) will be sufficient to prevent the union 
of the Communist and Socialist vote from achieving a parliamen- 
tary majority. And this in turn depends upon the extent to which 
Signor Saragat’s dissident Socialists can split the Socialist vote 
and carry off from the ranks of Nenni’s followers that part of the 
Left wing which is not prepared to accept Communist domina- 
tion. If the Saragat Socialists were to obtain a reasonable share 


of the votes and were prepared after the elections to continue the ' 


present coalition with the Christian Democrats, the Italians would 
be assured of a constitutional and moderate government. 

Unhappily the temper of the times shows few signs of modera- 
tion, and Signor Saragat is handicapped by the fact that the 
appeal of his moderate Socialism is based to some extent on the 
British experiment. But since the rioting at Mogadishu, the 
British have been subjected to hysterical criticism of a kind which 
recalls the accusations levelled at Britain by Mussolini. In such 
conditions, the cause of moderation goes by default. 


* x * 


Persia Under Pressure 


The Soviet Government’s note to Persia demanding a cessa- 
tion of “American military activities” is a public move in its 
campaign for reducing the Persian Government to a state of 
inaction except when the action suits Russia. It had been preceded 
by hints and rumblings which revealed the steady pressure that 
has produced a recent change in Persian policy. 
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Under Mr Qawam, the country’s planners were all for develop- 
ment financed by loans from the International Bank, which was 
regarded as a source with “no foreign strings” attached to it. 
Under his successor, Mr Hakimi, the emphasis has changed. An 
International Bank loan is “not at present in Persia’s best in- 
terests,” said the new Premier in an interview last month. Nor 
was he in favour of accepting the whole loan of $25 million offered 
by the United States for the purchase of war equipment. He 
thought that “$10 million might meet the security requirements 
of the Army and Gendarmerie.” It looks as if the Russian Note 
published this week presses home a month-old advantage. 

In fact, its argument is based on the flimsiest foundations. An 
American military mission has been at work in Persia for the last 
four years. It consists of both army and air force officers and 
was engaged by the Majlis for the benefit both of the Army and 
Gendarmerie. The initial period of its. engagement expired last 
October, but as the original Act permitted its renewal, this was 
done, A foreign broadcast represented this as a new venture, and 
Mr Qawam made a statement giving the correct facts. The story 
has persisted and Mr Hakimi has had to repeat Mr Qawam’s assur- 
ances, The American mission numbers about 30 for army train- 
ing purposes ; they are alleged by the Russians to be particularly 
active in the area along the Soviet frontier. Our own correspon- 
dent lately in Persia reports that. Americans are few and far be- 
tween in that enormous country, and that a visitor to the northern 
provinces is more likely to be offered a glass of vodka than a 
highball. 

What Persia will do about the $10 million worth of equipment 
it had meant to buy remains to be seen. Whatever it does, the 
lesson behind the incident is that the United States cannot for ever 
defend its interests simply by strengthening the home defences of 
countries bordering on Russia. 


* * * 


Dimitrov Plays to the Whistle 


It would be premature to regard the statement of Pravda 
about Mr Dimitrov’s advocacy of a federation in Eastern Europe 
as a. serious reprimand by Moscow to a Balkan “ star.” An 
expression of opinion by the organ of the All-Union Communist 
Party (Bolsheviks) does not commit the Soviet Government. Mr 
Dimitrov’s remarks probably caused some alarm and resentment 








There are nearly four miles of thread in a 
pair of nylon stockings. Phenol is the basic raw 
material used in the manufacture of nylon and quite a number 
of other plastic materials, Monsanto 
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in those countries of Eastern Europe which have not yet advanced 
so far towards “popular democracy” as Bulgaria. The Czechs 
and Poles in particular would hesitate to su themselves 
in a Cominform Zwischeneuropa in which the hierarchs 
would clearly take precedence. : 

The Pravda statement was probably one of those unofficial 
and indirect disavowals which the Kremlin sometimes uses to 
reassure its clients. It will be understood in Prague and Warsaw 
that the Soviet Government is unlikely, in the immediate future, 
to press the European nations to abandon the remnants 
of their independence. This view: seems confirmed by the 
readiness with which Mr Dimitrov has this week publicly asso- 
ciated himself with the disavowal, To Moscow formal federation 
is far less important than the substance of control, through what 
Pravda calls the “mobilisation and organisation of democratic 
forces within frontiers.” ‘This task has been well performed by 
Messrs Tito, Dimitroy and Hoxha, followed closely by Bodnerash 
in Rumania. Some way behind them come the Polish and 
Hungarian champions, Messrs Berman and Rakosi, with Czecho- 
slovakia’s Dr Gottwald straggling painfully in the rear. The East 
European states are already well knit up by military and economic 
pacts with each other and with the Russians ; but the diversity of 
their internal regimes is still far too great to justify a close federal 
union or incorporation in the Soviet Union. 


+ » : 
South Slav Bloc 


There seems much more likelihood of a limited federation 
of the northern Balkan states—Jugoslavia, Bulgaria and Albania. 
The Serbs and Bulgars have perhaps more in common than any 
other pair of East European nations, and there has been for many 
years a genuine desire for union among the masses in both 
countries. 

The Jugoslav-Bulgarian pact, initialled in the summer of 1947, 
was the first of the inter-Danubian alliances. Already visas have 
been abolished, and police restrictions on the movements of the 
subjects of one government in the other’s territory have been 
reduced. A customs union has been agreed and its practical 
details are being worked out. The political system of Bulgaria 
has been brought into line with that of Jugoslavia. The Father- 
land Front, in which until recently the pretence of a coalition was 
maintained, has been made into a single “ monolithic ” party like 
the Jugoslav “ People’s Front.” The details of its programme 
and organisation were to be decided at a Congress which opened 
in Sofia on February 2nd. Another institution copied from 
Jugoslavia is the Control Commission (based on the former 
“ Workers’ and Peasants’. 
Control” of the USSR), which is armed with special powers to 
examine the behaviour of government departments, both to pro- 
tect the people against abuses and to safeguard party orthodoxy 
from “ deviations.” Some of these common features are also found 
in Albania, which is linked with both countries by what is 
probably the most important factor of all—support of the rebels 
in Greece, : 
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This support for General Ma now no ec 
to the Balkan satellites. Rumania has for some time been orga; 
ing material assistance for “Greek freedom.” Dan 
journalists and factory workers are “voluntarily” contribip 
from their salaries to equip the Greek guerillas. But Grepey 
immediate neighbours remain most directly involved. An intéfes, 
ing development is a “congress” recently held of “ represenss 
tives” of the Slavs of “ Aegean Macedonia,” at which spesehs 


at least, Communist policy is not to separate Greek Macedon 
from Greece and give it to Jugoslavia on the grounds hat it 
population is Slav (which of course it has not been for af Teams 
thirty years). Instead Slavs and Greeks alike are exhorted 16 jo 
Markos against “ Athens reactionaries and their foreign impetialy 
protectors,” and the hepe is held out of “regional culfug 
autonomy ” for Slavs in “ Aegean Macedonia,” if Greece bectme 
a Cominform democracy. - r 
Whether or not Jugoslavia, Bulgaria and Albania federate, the 
are well enough co-ordinated, internally and externally, to 
a strong base for Russian expansion to the Aegean. The sha 
of Alexander IT and Ignatyev would doubtless acclaim as wor 
disciples Marshal Stalin and Mr Zhdanov. bas 






. * ¥* 
Scottish Affairs 


Scottish affairs present a problem at both Westminster ang 
Edinburgh on which the Government has issued a White 
(Cmd 7308, HMSO 2d.) Parliament’s precious time is taken 
with the discussion of Scottish Bills which are of little interest’ g 
concern to members south of the border—with the result*that 
they stay away and give the Commons a periodic Scottish “hole 
day,” just as it now has an annual Welsh holiday. Scotland js 
far more time-consuming than Wales, however, since it possesses 
its own system of law which involves much legislation bei 
run in duplicate. The Government has now decided to cut’ 
the Second Reading in the Commons for most Scottish Bills, 
except as a formality, and to let this stage be taken in the more 
spacious and concerned deliberations of the Standing Committee 
on Scottish Bills. This procedure will not apply, however, ifa 
Scottish Bill raises an important issue of policy, or if ten.or more 
members object. In addition, Scottish Estimates may, in future, 
be referred to the Scottish Standing Committee for a maximum of 
six days debate, without necessary loss of their normal period of 
discussion in Committee of Supply of the whole House. This is 
a sensible minor improvement of Parliamentary machinery, which 
should benefit England quite as much as Scotland. 

By contrast the Edinburgh end of the Scottish problem is much 
wider and more intractable. It rouses vague national aspirations 
and poses wide and awkward questions. Should more administra- 
tion be devolved onthe Scottish Secretary’s offices in Edinburgh? 
Should nationalised industfies be given a separate Scottish 
organisation? Ought there to be an elected Scottish assembly 
and if so what powers should it have? The Government argues 
that a formal inquiry into these issues would not be “ opportune,” 
partly because enough statistical data could not be assembied at 
the present time, but mainly, it would appear, because the matters 
are so controversial passions run so high that any committee 
set up would be likely to founder on Reidernciual disagreements. 
This sounds rather a curious reason for refusing an inquiry, and 
the Government’s present proposals will do very little to satisfy 
the Scotsman’s desire for a greater and nearer. say in his own 
affairs. All that it is proposed to do is to convene quarterly a 
Scottish economic conference, that will be purely consultative, 
and to issue an annual White Paper on the economic affairs of 
Scotland, presumably, on the Welsh model, Welsh members have 
already reacted by demanding equal concessions, and Mr Attlee 
has promised to examine the matter. Neither the Scottish nor 


the Welsh issue is closed, 
* * * 


WETU and Marshall 
, s hardly surprisi it the TUC should have lost patience 
with the dilatory tactics ofthe Wor Federation of Trade Unions, 





precipitate a crisis in the Federation’s affairs, even if the final and 
formal split is postponed until the autumn congress. 
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HE NAME SPENCE IS A 
household word in the world 
* of heavy chemicals. SPENCE 
dates back to 1846 and its 
Is have always been te- 
spected for their high and con- 
sistent quality. Recently some 
interesting new products have been 
introduced, including materials 
for pharmaceutical specialities. An 
abridged booklet will gladly be 
sent to you giving’a brief survey of 
SPENCE products, including: 
Alum, Aluminium Sulphate, Aluminium 
Chloride, Aluminium Nitrate, Alumina 
White, Activated Alumina, Calcium 
Carbonate, Detergents, Pharmaceutical 
Alamina, Sodium Aluminate, §u/- 
phuric Acid, Titanium salts, Silica, etc. 





A fleet of vans from different textile manufacturers serving the retail, 
or one van from the wholesaler delivering the pick of their products? 
Which method saves manpower, transport, time and — 


Isaud in the intereste g Economic Textile Distribution 
THE WHOLESALS TEXTILE ASSOCIATION 
= TS Cannow Street, London, £.C.4 


She MEED 


The Underwood Sundstrand Class 
*D’ Aceounting Machine illustrated 
is an all-purpose, fully automatic 
Machine, equipped with two cross- 
computing Registers, eight accumu- 
lating Registers and Front Feed 
Carriage, designed for comprehensive 
Accounting requirements demand- 
ing the simultaneous posting of a 
number of related records with the 
cross-computation of any series of 
New. Balances and the automatic 
accumulation of a large number of 
inter-related totals. 





om SPEED 


in present-day accounting routine 


Ideally suited to Comprehensive 
Pay Roll, Costing, Sales, Purchase, 
and Stores.Ledger Acecunting, these 
machines are the effective answer 
to the vital need for speed and 
accuracy to-day. Demonstration 
arranged without obligation. 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER 
SUNDSTRAND 


MECHANIZED SYSTEMS 


Heed the W/Z Gl, é Basins 


UNDERWOOD ELtIOTT FISHER LIMITED 
18/19, Pali Mali, London, S.W.1. Telephone: Abbey 10/1 
SALES AND SERVICE EVERYWHERE 


The first span of a 
seven-span Bridge 
for the. Egyptian 
State Railways, to 
carry. double-track 
railway traffic over 
the River Nile at 
Kafr-el-Zayat. Each 
span is 230 feet long, 
and the total weight 
of steelwork in- 
volved -is nearly 
4,000 tons, 
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should 


Why overseas 
advertising 


be handled 


ON THE SPOT 


THE FIVE POINTS OF 


OVERSEAS ADVERTISING 


AND MARKETING 


T HAS BEEN a subject of con- 

troversy whether the British 
manufacturer’s overseas 
advertising should be handled 
by a home agency or by a local 
agency. After many years’ 
practical study of the question, 
Mather and Crowther Ltd. 
are convinced that a manu- 
facturer who exports on a 
major scale needs to make 
full use of both. 


A complete overseas advertising 
and marketing service comprises 
five main functions: (1) Basic 
Market Research: (2) Local 
Market Research ; (3) Marketing; 
(4) Merchandising: (5) Advertis- 
ing. It will be seen that No. 1 can 
best be performed by the home 
agency, Nos. 2 and 4 by the over- 
seas agency, and Nos. 3 and 5 by 
the close co-operation of the two 
together. 


A network covering all 
major markets 


To develop this five-point 
service to the highest efficiency, 
Mather and Crowther Ltd. have 
burt up a closely integrated inter- 
national network of Associate 
Houses, covering all major export 
markets, but co-ordinated and 
directed from London. 


Each of these Associate Houses 


is an independent firm, with wide 
and long-established trade connec- 
tions in its territory. Each is 
fully equipped for all advertising 
and marketing services. The 
Mather and Crowther London 
Office maintains regular personal 


and acts in all respects as the 
British manufacturer’s” “Export 
Advertising Department. 


MATHER AND. CROWTHER LIMITED 








— but 
directed 
from 
London 





From London, Mather and 
Crowther Ltd. co-ordinate and 
direct overseas advertising in 
partnership with their Associ- 
ate Houses in the following 
cities : 

AMSTERDAM WINNIPEG 
BOMBAY OSLO 
CALCUTTA PARIS 


DELHI RIO DE JANEIRO 
KANPUR SAO PAULO 


BUENOS AIRES SANTIAGO 
BRUSSELS STOCKHOLM 
CAIRO GOTEBORG 
CAPETOWN — ALS BURG 
JOHANNESBURG MALMO 
COPENHAGEN SYDNEY 
DUBLIN MELBOURNE 
MONTREAL WELLINGTON 
TORONTO CHRISTCHURCH 
VANCOUVER ZURICH 


Mather and Crowther Ltd. also 
have a Resident Representative 
in New York, 
Inother, mostly smaller markets, 
Mather and Crowther Ltd. at 
present control operations 
directly from London. 


|An “Easel” demonstration 
will explain the method 


For an “ Easel *’ demonstration 
of the method by which Mather and 
Crowther Ltd. and their Associate 
Houses jointly conduct their five- 
point service to British manufac- 
contact with the Associate Houses, | turers, write to the Overseas 
Division, Mather and Crowther 
Ltd., Brettenham Howse, London, 
W.C.2,. TEMple Bar 3411. * 


OVERSEAS DIVISION 


COMING TO CANADA? 


Let us help you to 


SECURE 
ACCOMMODATION 


at the First 


CANADIAN 
INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE FAIR 


TORONTO, MAY 31—JUNE 12, 1948 
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As host to the businessmen of all nations 
the Canadian Government is delighted to 
welcome them with all possible hospitality. 

Toronto will be crowded to the limit during 
the period of the Trade Fair, but living 
accommodation will be definitely secured 
for those visitors who promptly forward the 
application which is enclosed with the official 
invitation. If you plan to come, please be sure 
to return this application immediately, in 
order that we may take care of you properly. 

if you have not yet received an official 
invitation, one will be sent to you upon 
request. it will welcome you to a world 
market-place where the products of more than 
25 nations will be displayed. You can examine, 
compare and order them on the spot. 

Your nearest Canadian Trade Represent- 
ative—his name is listed below—will provide 
you with all possible information about the 
First Canadian International Trade Fair. 
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LONDON ; R. P. Bower, Commercial Secretary, Office 
of the High Commissioner for Canada, Canada 
House, Trafalgar Square, S.W.1. 

LIVERPOOL ;: M. J. Vechsler, Canadian Government 
Trade Commissioner, Martins Bank Building, 
Water Street. 

GLASGOW; G. F. G. Hughes, Acting Canadian 
Government Trade Commissioner, 200 St. Vincent St. 

BELFAST ;: H. L. E. Priestman, Canadian Govern- 

ment Trade Commissioner, 36 Victoria Square. 
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Organisations, the eBnelux and Scandinavian unions and pre- 
sumably Jouhaux’s Force Ouvriére,. 

To accuse the TUC‘of seeking by'this-action to split the ranks 
of world labour is ridiculous, especially as it was Mr Deakin who 
refused to accept the CIO’s motion on the 
December meeting of the Bureau and 
should be deferred until February. Mr Deakin shares Mr Bevin’s 
views on Communism, but, no doubt with one eye on his left 
wing, he has hitherto’ sought to compromise: between the conflict- 
ing interests in the WFTU,. Now, even those who believed that 
the Federation could.act as a bridge between East and West, will 
agree that further compromise on matters of principle would lead 
nowhere. After violently proclaiming its right to representation 
on international economic and social agencies, and issuing poli- 
tical manifestos on Fascism in Greece and Spain, the WFTU can 
hardly refuse even to discuss the question of American aid to 
Europe as beyond its terms of reference. 

If it came to a straight vote for or against co-operation in the 
Marshall Plan, the Russians and their allies would almost cer- 
tainly secure a majority ; but it would be a hollow victory, for the 
probable consequence would be the withdrawal of the British 
TUC and the setting up, as in the early “twenties, of two 
separate workers’ Internationals. 


* * * 
_ Health Service Politics 


Doctors began, to vote on the health service last week-end, 
after Mr Bevan had tried to discredit the plebiscite in advance by 
declaring that it was undemocratic, since the plebiscite. papers 
have to be signed—although he knows full well that he would 
have been the first to discredit the validity of the votes if they 
went against him and the papers had not been signed. In point 
of fact, although there may be many abstentions in the plebiscite, 
there is every sign that doctors are taking it very seriously, what- 
ever their views, and that they are not in the least alarmed by 
the prospect of having to sign the form. 

The clash between the British Medical Association and Mr 
Bevan is now becoming personal and violent, and it is difficult 
to see how any, compromise can be reached in the present atmo- 
sphere. Bur it is important to realise that considerable opposition 
to Mr Bevan is becoming evident among a very large number 
of doctors who do not care a fig for—and even heartily dislike— 
the BMA and its leadership. They are not unduly concerned 
about the intricacies of the arguments for and against the basic 
salary and the right of a dismissed doctor to appeal to the courts ; 
but they sense that there is something. wrong, sus- 
picious, about Mr Bevan’s attitude to the whole affair: It is 
consequently wrong to speak of the fight as one between Mr 
Bevan and the BMA;; it is better to describe it as one between 
the medical profession (or a large part of it—how large the plebis- 
cite will reveal) and Mr Bevan, or rather the whole Labour 
Government. 

x 


Next week’s. debate, therefore, may well find the Opposition 
lined up behind the profession. Yet if a Conservative Govern- 
ment had been in power it is very unlikely that the National 
Health Service Act would have differed, in fundamentals or in 
details, from the one sponsored by Mr Bevan... It would have 
been a similar enabling measure, and, similarly, a great deal would 
have been left to be settled by regulations. . Much of the opposi- 
tion has, in fact, been stirred up not by the Act itself, but by the 
Government responsible for putting it into force. Doctors are 
doubtless wrong in treating the health service as a political issue, 
and the Government has every. reason for resenting their attitude. 
But in asking them to be guided by their reason, not by their 
emotions, Mr Bevan forgets that he and his fellow Ministers, in 
the eyes of the professional classes, seem to be guided solely by 
their emotions in many of their words and. deeds.. What crass 
stupidity it was to announce the end of university representation 
the very day that doctors received their vee papers for the 
plebiscite. 2 . 
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Palestine at Lake Success 


progress—or more correctly of failure—to 
Their unvarnished conclusion was that, so long as 
Government insisted on undivided control of Palestine up 
moment of termination of the mandate, their task was imprac- 
ticable, This amounts to saying that the partition scheme is im- 
practicable unless the British can be involved in enforcing it—a 
conclusion which should have been clear two months ago. | Sir 
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Alexander Cadogan has had the thankless job of saying No pn 
various requests of the Commission, each of No cic would have 


meant the British taking sides on Mande cadet he en. 
render of authority before the Mandaté ends ; bb fi Hea 
Orces 5; 3 


port—or Jewish sea base ; no militia—or Jewis 
no delimitation of frontiers ; no advance on the two weeks’ overlap 
allowed the Commission in Palestine ; and finally, as a_ positive 
reassurance, the Arab Legion anid Transjordan Frontier Force 
will be withdrawn before the Commission takes over. 

This of course is not the whole story, Even if the British forces 
were to tide the Commission over the start of its work in 
Palestine, there would still be the future to think of. For the 
Commission is believed now to realise that enforcement may take 
a long time. To be efficacious, it should be undertaken on the 
Security Council’s behalf by a single Great Power. But this is 
thought not to be feasible. It is reasoned that neither the USA 
nor the USSR will be willing either to do the job itself or to let 
the other do it. 

The Commission is thus being forced back on the idea of a 
sizeable force contributed by a group of small disinterested 
Powers. Each component in such a force would keep 
its national identity, but all would be wnder a single 
command, They would be lent to the Security Council for a 
period, perhaps three years. It is hoped that the Russians would 
not object to this. The difficulties of such a scheme are technical. 
First, it would not be a very coherent force. Secondly, a -vast 
amount of men and equipment would have to be shipped, dis- 
embarked, and deployed in a very short time. Thirdly, it would 
lack experience, local knowledge, a common language. But for 
any such scheme it is essential to get Britain to modify its non- 
enforcement attitude, and provide some security in the transitional 
stage. 

° + 


= 
- and on the Spot 


To those on the spor in Palestine, this talk seems unrealistic 
and out of date. The grounds for their attitude are to be found 
in the accounts heard by the Commission from the British repre- 
sentatives and included in its report. They were told that “ there 
had been a very severe diminution of the functions and authority 
of Government, and . . . . it would be optimistic to hope for any 
improvement.” Violent conflict ; courts and essential Government 
services scarcely functioning ; general insecurity ; communications 
obstructed ; low fuel stocks; a sharp drop in public revente— 
these were some of the immediate consequences of the Assembly’s 
resolution. The Arabs were determined to show that they would 
not submit tamely, while the Jews were trying to consolidate the 
advantages gained at the General Assembly by drastic operations, 
designed to cow the Arabs. The Palestine Government feared 
that strife would get much worse when the mandate was ended, 
and foresaw that the arrival of the Commission would be the 
signal for widespread Arab attacks on the Jews and on members 
of the Commission itself, 

Two points made by the Commission are receiving special 
attention. One is the two weeks’ overlap. Here it is not the ‘prin- 
ciple of enforcement which is involved, but the security problem of 
the British administration. If the Commission wants on its own 
responsibility to go to Palestine a month, instead of two weeks, 
before the mandate ends—the British Government might be wise 
to give way. The other point, about the militia, is more: difficult. 
If the British allowed the Jews to form and equip armed forces 
before the Mandate ended they would be assisting enforcement. 
Yet the Arab States are still free to buy such arms as: they can 
afford. This week the British have banned the supply of arms to 
Palestine, but not to the Arab States which will continue to be 
supplied according to long-standing Treaty contracts. Thus, there 
is still the question of a Jewish militia. 

This problem can only be solved as part of the central issue, 
which lies much deeper. The United Nations have to face this 
fact: that the issue in Palestine is not how to prevent a conflict— 
for it has how to localise it. Conflicts cannot be 
localised by intervention, particularly if it is half-hearted. Recent 
history shows that local conflicts are only intensified and pro- 
longed if the Powers intervene. Arab economic strength, their 
ability to make war, is limited ; so is that of the Jews. This fact 
seems now to be the only hope. The conflict can be localised and 
limited in scope on two conditions only: either if the Powers 
abstain from half-hearted intervention, or if they agree at Uno to 
enforce partition with overwhelming strength. Otherwise—pro- 
vided the city of Jerusalem can, be kept out of the shambles— 
the people of Palestine will in the long run be better off if they are 
left to settle things by themselves. Such a conclusion can be 
reached only with the greatest reluctance; but what is the fair 
and practicable alternative ? 
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Pamphleteering on Coal 


In the acid art of political pamphleteecring over-statement 
and bias are recognised tools of trade. But it is a pity that 
Colonel C. G. Lancaster, who, in the House of Commons, has a 
well-earned reputation for fair and constructive criticism of the 
Government’s handling of coal nationalisation, should have 
allowed himself to be misled into giving his name to a new three- 
penny pamphlet About Coal, published by the Conservative Politi- 
cal Centre. Out of sixteen pages of historical survey and criticism 
only three brief paragraphs are devoied to the Conservatives 
solutions of present difficulties, and it is all too apparent that 
the Conservatives have no genuine alternatives to offer. 

There are many really valuable criticisms. that the pamphlet 
might have contained. There is no mention of the five-day week : 
the critical rise in costs—discussed more fully on page 236—is dis- 
posed of in six lines ; the Board's very defective public relations’ 
policy, the autumn delays over the negotiations for the longer 
working week, the lack of any clear policy on where capital de- 
velopment should be concentrated—all these pass unnoticed. In- 
stead a great deal of space is wasted about mistakes in selecting 
the right managers ; but as Colonel Lancaster knows only too well, 
ene of the great troubles of the coal industry of the past was the 
poor quality of its managers and technicians—the industry was 
too poor to pay for them. _ It was, therefore, inevitable that many 
of the Coal Board’s new employees should have been either 
below the desired quality or drawn from spheres with no direct 
experience of the industry. Until new men can be trained and 
older men re-educated, this difficulty must be accepted. The 
criticism is valid in itself, but a Conservative Government could 
not have done any better. 

Criticism in a pamphlet of this kind can be of real value if it 
touches on the vulnerable points. On the subjects of decentralisa- 
tion, over-bureaucratic organisation, and the failure to set up a 
planning and programming organisation, it hits soft spots. But 
for the rest it is a disappointing document. 


* + * 


The Fitters’ Freehold 


The rumblings of industrial dispute at Austin’s and else- 
where over dismissals on account of redundancy may signify no 
more than that the firms concerned are not very good at day-to- 
day industrial relations. They fit, however, a pattern which is 
becoming increasingly familiar; that of protest against ally 
economic development which threatens, not necessarily anyone’s 
general livelihood, but his supposed freehold in the job he now 
occupies at the rate now paid. One beauty of full employment 
was supposed to be an increase in industrial mobility ; abolition 
or suspension of a job, for technical or other reasons, could be 
taken lightly in the presence of plentiful vacancies of one kind 
or another. Jobs, not men, should wait, and all would be well. 
Jobs certainly wait now ; but Labour still considers-that to deprive 
a man of his existing job is to rob him of a property. 

The issue at Austin’s is small, and relates to the voice 
which the unions concerned should have in the dismissal of A 
rather than B. Matters are more serious where the freehold 
principie is applied on a large scale and where long-term changes 
are concerned. It is generally agreed that the Development Areas 
shall in fact, be developed ; that, so far as possible, pools of un- 
employment shall be magnets for capital investment rather than 
vice versa. But this agreement is, in some quarters, interpreted 


Commercial History and Review 
of 1947 


This week’s issue of the Records and Statistics Supplement 
to The Economist includes the first part of the Com- 
mercial History and Review for 1947—the 85th of the 
series which began in 1863. 

Part I provides a general review of British economic 


developments last year, amd special articles on finance 
investment and overseas trade. Part II, to be published 
on March 6th, will contain articles on all important British 
industries, and Part III, consisting of overseas economic 
reports, will appear on April 3rd. 

The Records and Statistics supplement is obtainable by 
subscription only, at 30s. per annum; a combined sub- 
scription to The Economist and Records and Statistics costs 
£4 per annum. 
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in a special sense. It is held, explicitly or implicitly; 


mopping up of these pools takes precedence not only o 
ieaprowensent of the standard of living, but over the most yp 
needs of national economic equilibrium—like those iq 
capital cuts programme. So long as any area shows an unemploy, 
ment percentage of five or six per cent (a figure held by y 
authorities to represent the necessary working margin { 
smoothly functioning economy), so long must expansionary 
sure continue unabated. ns 5 
This will not do. Never again, indeed, will any 
leave the general level of employment to look after itself, - 
employment in the Keynesian sense is a genuine top pr 
But that does not mean that any odd patch of technologic; 
seasonal unemployment should be treated, especially at the 
of an inflationary boom, by measures appropriate to ge 
depression. There comes a point where sympathy with the mat 
reluctance of unemployed workers to face the difficulties qf 
moving and dispersing themselves among the clamorous under 
manned industries must yield to concern for the national interes, 
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The sacrosanct freehold is in fact a stranglehold. Stiga: 
+ + * ee 
ao 


Food Prices and Subsidies 


The Government had already decided last October that 
total cost of food subsidies in the current financial year woul 
exceed the official estimate of £392 million. Yet little action had 
been taken to ensure this. During the summer the price of te 
had. been raised by 4d. a Ib. and in November the price of sugar 


was increased by 2d. a lb. But these savings made little impressigg ~ 


on the total subsidy bill. Now the plunge has been takeq 
Retail prices of bacon are to be raised by §d.-8d. a lb., with 
the new maximum prices ranging between 1s. 4d. and 2s. 9d. a Ib, 
according to quality, while prices of home-produced eggs are te 
be increased from 1s. 9d. to 3s. a dozen and of imported eggs from 
Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. a dozen. These are fairly sharp increases, yet 
because of the low ration levels they are unlikely to cause hard- 
ship to the general public. Weekly expenditure is likely 10 b€ 
increased by only 2}d. a head, although the Government may save 
up to £25 million on a full year at current purchase prices, 
_ The timing of this step, which is at any rate in the right direc 
tion, is peculiar. The Government continues to maintain E 
that the cost of subsidies for 1947-48 is £392 million, cee 
information given in Parliament suggests that the present rateis 
nearer—if not greater than—{430 million. And the new bacon 
and egg prices will only operate for two months of the present 
financial year and are therefore unlikely to reduce the total signi- 
ficantly. Is it only a coincidence that recently the old cost-of 
living index has been dropped in favour of the new retail price 
index, and that the Jatter index, being based on family expéndirure 
in 1937-38, gives less emphasis to food costs and so reacts to 
smaller degree to the removal of subsidies than the old cost-of 
living index ? = 
This is an important point, as some 2,000,000 wage-carners 
get automatic wage adjustments with the movement of the f 
prices index. And of what value would the removal of nS ae 
be if it were allowed to engender a wage-price spiral ? For. 
reason alone, the increase in retail prices must be gradual, y 
if it is too gradual the rise in world food prices may 0 
it and cancel out any saving in the cost of subsidies. 
quite apart from all the economic arguments in favour of 
or at least limiting, food subsidies—and they are many and 
—there is at least one important political consideration. Sim 
the Ministry of Food is sheltered behind fixed retail prices, fh 
public has taken little interest in the buying policies it pursu 








But once bulk purchase prices are reflected in the retail : . q 


consumers may not be so quiescent about monopolistic t 


practices and may require to be given much more inf i E 


than has hitherto been offered. 


Shorter Note 


The voluntary pilot census of distribution affecting about § 
cent of the country that is now being carried out is no more 
a desirable preliminary to the first full-scale national census 
distribution which it is intended to hold in 1950. ‘There is ever} 
justification for holding a national census as early as possit 
and those retailers’ organisations who are obstructing the p 
aera ee and the nation a disservi 

arder to di i 

on deh scover what are the best questions t 
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Letters to 


Industrial Democracy 


Sir,—The current general confusion as to the meaning of the 
noun “ democracy” per se does not seem to be lessened when it 
is qualified by the adjective “industrial.” Democracy, I venture 
to assert, is neither more nor less than a particular method of 
making appointments to offices of authority. It does not, that is 
to say, specify the way in which power shall be used ; but merely 
the way in which power shall be acquired. Thus the cardinal 
principle of this method, and the one by which the presence 
or absence of democracy can readily be determined, is that all 
those ultimately responsible for giving orders affecting the lives or 
personal property of their fellow-men shall submit to periodic 
election by a majority of all those over whom. this power is 
exercised. 

If this definition is accepted, then manifestly the demo- 
cratisation of industry must mean reform of the system of 
appointing boards of management. .“ Goyernment. by consent of 
the governed” would indisputably involve the election of 
directors by their employees, and unless some: such~act-of en- 
franchisement is contemplated neither joimt consultation nor 
posters explaining managerial policy have any more relevance to 
democracy than Hitler’s speeches to the Reichstag. 

Once this point is grasped, it becomes obvious that for Socialists 
to advocate industrial democracy is sheer hypocrisy. If an indus- 
trial concern is regarded as a unit to Be integrated with a national 
economic plan, then evidently its administration cannot be elected 
by either workers or shareholders, but must be appointed by the 
authors of the plan. Democracy, if it can exist at all in a wholly 
socialised state, can do so at one level only—namely, the national 
level. Once the Socialist Cabinet has been elected, all other offices 
of authority must be filled from above, or else the thread of “ pur- 
posive direction ” would be. broken. 

To believers in private enterprise, however, industrial democracy 
in some form is almost the only possible line of progress. In no 
other way can the pernicious power of the two great vested in- 
terests, absentee shareholding and trade union officialdom, be pre- 
vented from perpetually holding the rest of the community to 
ransom. Although the practical application of the principle of 
“votes for workers ” will bristle with genuine difficulties, there 1s 
one which is almost certain to be exaggerated—namely, the sup- 
posed incompetence of workers to judge administrative ability. 
This objection is no more valid here than in other democratic 
institutions. Universal suffrage is always based on the assumption 
that one does not have to be a hen to know a bad egg.—Yours 
faithfully, BJORN Guy 


The Grange, Beaconsfield, Bucks 


Plight of the Professions 


Sir,—Your leading article of January 24th is very timely, if 
not long overdue. I must, however, stress two points which 
seem to me of greatest importance. I entirely agree with the 
first half of your article. It puts the dot over the “i” of the 
arguments which, as a trade union leader, I am putting forward 
for nearly three years. In the second half you make a comparison 
which I think is. necessary to quote here in full: “ Depressing 
as this may be for those affected (by the reduction in purchasing 
power), the community might, of course, view their decline with 
the same equanimity as it did that of the cabdriver ousted by 
the taxi. . .”. In your case the destruction has overwhelmed 
a section of community which through the progress of social, 
economic and technical events has become redundant. Apart from 
occasional féelings of pity, this suppression did not otherwise 
affect the community as a whole. In the present case, however, 
and in respect of that section of professionals which I represent, 
i.e. highly qualified scientific workers and s in industry, 
the state of affairs directly undermines the very foundations of the 
nation and the country, ’ ‘ 

Does not this country depend for its livelihood and prosperity 
almost entirely on productivity of its industry? And does not 
the industry entirely depend on the brains, inventiveness and 
initiative of its scientists and engineers to produce goods of 
such quality and design as to attract the custom of foreign— 
especially hard currency—countries ? If the species of industrial 


the Editor 


scientist and engineer were allowed to die out or completely 
degenerate owing to inadequate living conditions, it would mean 
complete collapse of the present structure of this country and 
it is difficult to see what could be the alternative. 

Frequent statements from nearly all quarters have been made 
that British industry has fallen behind some foreign ones, and 
American in particular. It is to a very great extent due to the 
advanced process of this degeneration of industrial engineer and 
scientist.’ And I do not think that the community or the present 
(or, in fact, any other) Government can view this with equanimity. 
As far as I can judge, drastic measures must be most urgently 
applied to make an engineer’s career in industry an attractive one. 
What gifted young man of ability and clear judgment will select 
a career which offers him, after many years of laborious education 
and training, often very expensive and tedious and always exacting, 
something like £400-£500 p.a. at the end of his life? And if 
he is really an outstanding technical man, industry offers him 
£600-£800 p.a. Will he go for it? And if he will not, as in 
most cases this will be, with what men (or women). will British 
industry..be staffed,.say, in-cen years’ time, and how will they 
compare with similar staffs in other countries ? Surely this is 
a matter of gravest concern for the community, and the sooner 
it realises it, the better 


Finally, in-your last,paragraph you say that “to the Left the 
middle class is unmistakably a class enemy.” This was, perhaps, 
true in the past and lingers still in the minds of older politicians, 
but in the rank and file of trade unionists ideas are gradually and 
greatly changing. You do not mention, however, that the fore- 
most responsibility for the present state of affairs remains with 
the industrialists who have so stubbornly resisted or, at the best, 
neglected the necessary adjustment of salaries and professional 
standing of their engineers and scientists—Yours faithfully, 


J. ByLewsxi, AMIEE 
Chairman, Fairfield Branch, 
Association of Scientific Workers 
143 Hartington Road, ; 
Liverpool 8 


From The Economist of 1848 


February 5, 1848 
Paris, February 3, 1848 

THE debates of the Chamber of Deputies on the Address 
are going on, with no apparent result as to the votes, as the 
confederacy of the Conservative or rather Ministerial mem- 
bers are determined to reject all the amendments, and to 
sustain the Cabinet to the last; but with a visible and very 
important result as to the growing discredit of M. Guizot 
and his colleagues through the nation at large. It is im- 
possible now to foresee when we shall have a change of 
Ministry, though we have ugain reports of negotiations to 
prepare a new Cabinet. Two days ago M. Mole was received 
by Louis Philippe, . . . It seems, however, that M: Mole 
refused to compose a new Ministry, unless the King would 
accept the sort of programme he proposed. The-negotiations 
were broken off in consequence of Louis Philippe having 
refused to admit an electoral reform; and now Guizot’s 
Cabinet is again strengthened... 

Louis Philippe’s health is now much better, and he affects 
to have levees and receptions, It.is very true that his illness 
gave serious anxiety to all his family during the latter part of 
December and the first fortnight of January. He had had a 
severe attack of influenza, from which he had not quite 
recovered, when the sudden death or his sister gave another 
shock to his health. Everyone knows that the King of the 
French has had a hernia for more than thirty years; the 
peritoneum became inflamed, and in this case mortification is 
often to be. feared, so that precautions were taken—new 
bandages, were applied, and Louis Philippe was obliged to 
keep to bed for several days,. But no danger exists now, and 
the King may attend to his ordinary business, though he is 


P.S—Today a band of three thousand: young scholars of 
the Medicine and Law Schools repaired to the National, and 
deposited a protestation against the Ministerial veto which 
prohibits the banquet of the 12th arrondissement of Paris. 
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The Middle Classes 


Sin,—“. . . even if this entails the injustice of a doctor’s wife 
having a cook whilst an equally deserving fitter’s wile has not. 
(The Economist, January 31, 1948—my italics.) 

But when one whom nature has made an artisan, or a producer 
of any other kind, is so elated by wealth, or a large connection, or 
bodily strength, or any similar advantages, as to intrude himself into 
the class of the warriors ; or when a warrior intrudes himself mto 
the class of the senators and guardians, of which he is unworthy, 
and when these interchange their toels and their distinctions, or 
when one and the same person attempts to discharge all these duties 
at once, then, I imagine, you will agree with me, that such change 
and meddling among these will be ruir-ous t. the state. 

Most assuredly they will. 

Then any intermeddling in the three classes, or change from one 
to another, would inflict great damage on the siate, and may with 
perfect propriety be described as in the strongest sense a doing 
of evil. 

Quite so. 

And will you not admit that evil-doing of the worst kind towards 


AMERICAN 





Eisenhower’s Refusal. < 
(From Our US Editorial Staff) a 


ENERAL EISENHOWER’S | self-dismissal from the 

crowding group of potential candidates for the Presidency 
left a vacuum which was very quickly filled with sounds, 
rumours and rivals, The laments of citizens who had hoped 
to find in him the candidate of their dreams mingled with the 
cheers of politicians who hoped to replace him. This anti- 
phonal chorus was sung against a background of argument 
as to why he withdrew, whether he meant exactly what he said, 
and how long he might continue to mean it. 

The circumstance of his withdrawal from what had seemed 
to be a promising flirtation with his eager supporters for the 
Presidential nomination was the presentation of the General’s 
name as candidate in the New Hampshire primary elections 
which are to take place March 9th. Up to that moment the 
General had said “ No,” but had said it with a smile. The 
effective “No” took the form of a lengthy letter directed to 
the New Hampshire publisher whose paper had actively sup- 
ported his candidature in that State. It withdrew the smile as 
well, but in the fashion of the Cheshire Cat. The problem 
for the General’s supporters is whether the whiskers can 
materialise again, and, if so, when. 

The underlying cause of the General’s withdrawal is still 
being argued. He may have been moved by the example of his 
predecessor as Chief of Staff, General Marshall, who when he 
accepted civil appointment as Secretary of State, took imme- 
diate and emphatic steps to make it clear that he was not 
thereby entertaining political aspirations. But there is also the 
example of his successor, General Omar Bradley, who, wher. 
he became head of the Veterans’ Administration, stubbornly 
refused to become a politician, and left unplucked, either for 


himself or his friends, the political plums so rich in that 
particular pudding. 


——- 
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one’s own state is injustice ? 


Unquestionably. : 
This then is injustice. (Plato, “ The Republic,” circa 400 B.¢= 
my italics.) . ; "4 
Y - .¥outs faithfully, LE 


The Lodge, Culverwood, Hertford 


Copy for the Cold. War: 


Sirn,—Why have the important documents. on. Soviet-German 
diplomatic relations between August, 1939, and June, 1941, 
long Iast published in Washington, not been made ayai 
the British public ?. Why should it be right to withhold i: 
tion on the commercial relations between the Soviet Union 
Germany during the same period ? According to an almos 
inaccessible document issued by the Swiss Government, the Allies 
revealed in the course of negotiations about the restitu on. of 
gold looted by the Germans that before June, 1941, Germap 
received from Russia gold to the tune of 
faithfully, 


28 Addison Avenue, London, W, 11 
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The form of the General’s renunciation poses more questions 
than it answers. That the General took 804 words to frame the 
negative which General Sherman gave in thirteen words, 
Calvin Coolidge in six, would in itself offer ample scope. 
interpretation, He said a good deal more than the simple, * 
nominated I will not accept” of the Civil War hero, and be 
specifically failed to add “if elected I will not serve.” 
observing that “nothing in the domestic situation especk 
qualifies for the most important office in the world a man whose 
adult years have been spent in the country’s military forces” 
he seemed to many people to suggest that General MacArth 
also might be ruled out as a contender. In promising that “the 
honour paid me cannot fail to spur me, in future years, to Wo 
the more diligently for America, her youth, her veterans andh 
citizens, and for the continuance of peace,” he appeared. 10 
leave the future wide open. : ee 
The candidate who has most to gain from the General's 
withdrawal is Mr Stassen, whose fellow Minnesotans had 
already examined the possibilities of an Eisenhower-Stassen 
ticket, and who expects to attract to himself the ballots of those 
not specifically committed to the political machine of any pate 
ticular candidate. The size of that vote was suggested oe 
recent public opinion poll showing that a hypothetical three 
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way contest between Eisenhower, Truman and Wallace woth’ : 








give the General 47 per cent as against only 40 per cent for 
the president. When Mr Stassen decided to hating Mi 


Taft in the Senator’s home State primaries, it was with the hope 


of demonstrating that the 47 per cent represented non-orgailie 


sation votes which would flow to him now that the General is. q 


out of the running. 


ee 4 
The other announced candidates have contented themselves 


so far with open sighs of relief. Governor Dewev’s fore! 
profess to be pleased because it puts their candidate: in ser 


conflict with Mr Taft whom they think they can beat in tie 


Republican Convention if the delegates are distracted 
§ glamorous maverick. “y Taft, whe Cains i fear of - 
tassen, is correspondingly sanguine abi oe ae 
if confronted only with Mr Dewey, ope we me: sai 
Mcanwhile, the General’s supporters have not given up ii 
that in saying “1 could not accept nomination” the Get 
left @ sizeable crack in the closed door by adding “ even un 


the remote circumstances that it were tendered me.” Whe 
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that crack could be opened wide enough this year by a “ draft- 
Eisenhower ” boom 1s one question, Whether such a move 
could sweep the Republican Convention is another. In case 


_ both are answered in the negative, there is still the election of 


1952 which may figure in the plans of a then college president 
who was formerly a general trained to think in terms of strategy 
as well as.of tactics... . 

For the immediate future, however, the significant feature 
is the jubilation of the’ professional politicians. At the Man- 
hattan headquarters of the bustling “Draft Eisenhower 
League,” the Generals decision met first with unbelief, then 
with amazement, and finally with resignation, as the national 
chairman resigned, and called upon ‘his State organisations to 
disband. Many of the Eisenhower groups swung their support 
towards Mr Stassen, while the growing prospect.of a Taft- 
Dewey deadlock. revived. fresh s tion .concerning the 
chances of Senator Vandenberg who, im. recent months, has 
edged quietly away from -controversy, but who remiains ‘as a 
possible dark horse. | The stubborn: Eisenhower backers who 
remain are left with the slim chance that the Republican Party 
politicians, against their every instinct, might be compelled by 
public pressure to present him with the nomination—unsought. 


New ERB Chairman 


[FROM OUR US EDITORIAL STAFF] 


Mr TRUMAN’S refusal at his weekly press conference to 
reply to questions concerning his reasons for replacing Mr 
Marriner C. Eccles by Mr Thomas B. McCabe as chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board has left Washington with a large 
unanswered Why ? 

An accumulation of ill-will has been snowballing for quite 
a time. Mr Eccles has been chairman of the Board for twelve 
years, from the period, that is to say, when the New Deal 
theories Of government spending to prime the pump of busi- 
ness activity were at their height. The cheap money policies 
which were pursued during the latter 1930s had to be carried 
over into the war period of mounting debt and. enormously 
increased government spending. But after V-J Day a dilemma 
faced the Board—or rather the Board and the Treasury. Low 
intcrest rates mean cheap debt service. Low interest rates induce 
—or so the New Deal theory ran—expansionist tendencies 
through the economy. The debt was there to be serviced. But 
also the boom was there to be surveyed, and it was. viewed with 
increasing alarm by. a banking community that regarded the 
Reserve Board’s concentration on interest rates and its indiffer- 
ence to the volume of credit as being quite unrealistic. 

On Christmas Eve, the most recent in a series of mild steps 
in a deflationary direction was taken when the Board dropped 
the supporting peg for long-term government bonds by a few 
notches. For a time, the new policy appeared to work in the 
right direction: support of long-term bonds was still necessary, 
but there was evidence of the desired shift of the banks’ holdings 
from long-term bonds to short-term securities. The sales of 
bonds by non-banking investors which occurred in December 
were attributed to the completion of dealings made before the 
peg was lowered. But in the week of January 2%st, and still 
more in the week of January 28th, there were sizeable sales of 
bonds by non-bank investors ; by the end of the latter week, 
outstanding Federal. Reserve credit increased by $431 million. 
That is inflation, not deflation. 

Those seeking reasons for President Truman’s sudden change 
of intent with regard to Mr Eccles’ reappoi can turn 
their eyes toward Wall Street.. There they will find economic 
disapproval of Mr Eccles’ policy, neatly blended with an inclina- 
tion, convenient ‘in an election ‘year, to fasten on the name of 
this durable New Dealer responsibility for an economic set- 
back, if it comes, 

Another direction in which eyes are turning is the Treasury. 
Vehement denial is expressed that the recent aver Sate 
reflects Mr Snyder’s preference, as a.mid-country . 
decentralised Fede 


-in contrast with the cent management 


bankers—in 
by Mr Eccles ; but speculation on the subject remainsy: «> 


for a 
ral. .Reserve—a preference .shared)by most, 
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If some eyes turn toward Wall Street and some toward 
Fifteenth and Pennsylvania Avenue, a third possible direction 
is Market Street in San Francisco: California is a stragetic 
State in a political year. The Federal Reserve Board has had 
its doubts about the Giannini banking empire, which includes 


‘Many activities and which controls..a major portion of the 


banking assets of California and indeed the whole west coast. 
California will be affected. by the decision of the Supreme 
Court, which is now pending, on the Lakewood Village case, 
which has arisen because the Board attempted to remove from 


membership a bank that sold out to the Giannini group after - 


being accepted on the understanding that it would remain 
independent. 

One of the pending pieces. of legislation for which Mr Eccles 
has been testifying on Capitol Hill—and whose further progress, 
along with that of the Special Reserve Requirements Bill is 
regarded as one of the factors in his decision to remain on the 
Board as vice-chairman—is legislation concerning holding com- 
panies which would probably limit ‘activities such as those 
conducted by the Giannini group. 

Mr McCabe, Mr Eccles’s successor, is an able Pennsylvania 
Republican manufacturer of paper products—hence the current 
tag that he goes from tissue to issue, Since 1939, he has been 
chairman of the Philadelphia Federal Reserve Board ; while 
he will be new to central banking operations—and indeed is 
an advocate of a decentralised system—he has this background 
of banking experience. He .has also been active. in the 
progressive . business . Committee for . Economic. Develop- 
ment and in: civic matters generally. He is. not new to 
Washington: at the end of the war, he had a particularly thorny 
assignment as head of the Office: of Foreign Liquidation, the 
agency which paralleled, for US war supplies overseas, the work 
of the War Assets Administration in disposing of domestic 
surpluses. The OFL was caught between the Army, where it 
was originally located, and the State Department to which, 
along with some remnants of the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration, it was transferred with semi-independent status.. There 
is a risk that the crossing designs of admirals, generals, civilians 
and haste to close the OFL’s accounts may bring Mr McCabe’s 
name into Congressional inquiry one of these days. 


A tactful negotiator, which his predecessor is not, Mr McCabe 
will doubtless make his first moves with a caution reinforced 
by the fact that a majority of the Board of which he is chairman 
was appointed under the man who will remain as vice-chairman. 
In the matter of open market operations, the Board’s. most 
visible current activity, he will have to take advice, since the 
process will be new to him, There is less speculation about the 
future shape of the Board’s policy than about the reasons why 
Mr Eccles was displaced. 


American Notes 
Mr Marshall’s Battle 


The prwning of the Marshall Plan funds is now under way. 
The opportunity arose when Senator Bridges awoke to the fact 
that although the European Recovery Bill specified $6.8 billion 
for the first 15 months, the amount budgeted by President Truman 
for the last three months of fiscal 1948 (April-June, 1948) and 
the whole of fiscal 1949 amounted to only $4.5 billion. The 
remaining $2.3 billion is for supplies which will be contracted 
for, and perhaps delivered, in the first 15 months, but paid for 
during the following fiscal year. This routine budgetary practice 
has been ingenuously attacked by the chairman of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee as “phony finance.” When former 
Senator LaFollete—a firm friend of the Plan—conceded that this 
“ margin” might be excessive by as. much as a. billion dollars, 
the battle was almost lost. 

This “ painless pruning” will not add a penny to the budget 
surplus for 1949, as long as it is confined to forward contracting. 
But it has given Senator Vandenberg a method of conciliating 
opponents like Mr Taft and Mr Hoover who have long» been 
insisting that $4 billion was an adequate ceiling for foreign aid. 
The danger is that of cutting the pipe-line in advance. The 
Marshall Plan was designed as a continuing four-year programme. 


It has always been recognised that fresh appropriations would: 
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have to be secured each year, as Congress does not have the power 
te appropriate funds over long periods. The $2.3 billion repre- 
sents a cushion against the risk of Congressional delay and the 
danger that the programmes would have to come to a dead stop 
every year. Mr McCloy, of the World Bank, has put all his 
authority behind the view that $6.8 billion is likely to be too 
little rather than too much. - 
What is quite as alarming is Senator Vandenberg’s conversion 
to the view that during its first year the Marshall Plan can be 
little but a relief measure ; that it will not be until the second 
year of operations that the capital and recovery aspects of the 


_ programme can be got going. The continuance of relief is plainly 


easier to organise than that of recovery; and reliable witnesses 
supported Mr Vandenberg by testifying that it would be many 
months before a programme of such magnitude could be under- 
way. The effect, however, is to strengthen the demand for cuts 
in this year’s appropriation, and to postpone the controversial 
financing and supplying of recovery until after the election. In 
this there may well be more than the making of a political asset 
out of necessity. The Republicans would have the Hoover Plan 
this year and the Marshall Plan after they hope to take over the 
White House—when, like Boulder (now Hoover) Dam, it might 
be rechristened. 


. * * 


Oil Exports Cut Again 


The fuel oil shortage (surveyed in detail on January 24th) 
has brought a clamorous demand by some Congressmen for a 
complete embargo on oil exports. The move embraced committees 
in both House and Senate, though it appears to have received only 
scant attention from spokesmen for the industry, and was stoutly 
resisted by the Administration. Mr William Foster, Under- 
Secretary of Commerce, declared that any such step would be a 
“world calamity” and a prelude to “ breakdown in Europe.” 

The oil industry, which has put up an unwavering opposition 
to all proposals for rigid Federal controls, has its own programme 
for voluntary conservation under the powers given recently by 
the Anti-Inflation Act. Immediately, those powers will be used 
to reduce refinery output, and divert crude petroleum to fuel oil 
production, to accelerate fuel loading, and to pool stocks and 
transport. A wider programme of regional conservation awaits 
formal negotiation with- government advisers, and a formal release 
from possible complications under the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 

For the near future, the supply position, certainly, is desperately 
tight. Over the whole of 1947, demand for oils totalled 5.9 million 
barrels daily, with overall supply falling modestly below require- 
ments. In the first quarter of this year, however, demand is 
estimated at 6.3 million daily, with supplies below 6.1 million. 
Over the summer months, industry hopes to overcome the 
shortage, and to replenish stocks to some extent. One main 
defect, that of supply from tankers and pipelines through to the 
mid-western and eastern markets should improve considerably 
within the next few months, although there will be little margin 
of safety if demand continues rising as it has done through the 
postwar period. 

While the Government has rebuked Congress, it has also moved 
quickly to diminish the pressure for an embargo on exports. The 
maximum export level for January-March, 1948, was recently 
reduced to 12 million barrels only, compared with 17 million 
barrels in the first three months of 1947. - This level, which 
represents two days’ output only for the continental United States 
has now been reduced to 9,600,000 barrels. The European 
Recovery programme calls for “dollar supplies” of 2.5 billion 
barrels over four years, but the bulk of this will be met by 
Caribbean and Middle Eastern fields. On present exports, the 
United States will be processing and exporting oil products from 
imported crude at rates which should leave a comfortable surplus 
as an addition to domestic supply. 


* “ * * 


Stassen Invades Ohio 


Mr Stassen has shattered another political convention by 
announcing his intention of challenging Senator Taft in the Ohio 
presidential primaries. The voting takes on May 4th, toward 
the end of the seventeen presidential primaries scheduled to take 
place this year. A combination of noblesse oblige and self-interest 
lies behind the tradition that favourite sons are left in undisputed 
control of their own state delegations to the nominating conven- 
tions. Mr Stassen’s view, however, is that the differences between 
Senator Taft and himself on both foreign and domestic matters 
represent major issues of party policy on which the rank and file 
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should be allowed to express an opinion before the Re 
mvention in June. j aan 
Tae Tatts unconcealed irritation at this audacious and 
impudent challenge is based on two fears, The first is that \ 
Stassen will provide a rallying veved for anti-Taft f E 
a possible swamping of the Repu lican primaries by labour carpet 
baggers. Such invasions of one party’s primaries by members @ 
another are not unknown and are difficult to stem. But the uni¢ns 
in Ohio are not very much more enthusiastic about Mr Stasse 
than they are about Senator Taft ; and they think the latter woy 
be much easier to defeat in November than a more liberal Repnbij 
can. Mr Taft’s other suspicion is that Mr Stassen is acting agg 
fifth column for Governor Dewey. There will be no Stagse 
challenge to Mr Dewey in New York, though the contenders wif 
be pitted against each other elsewhere. Senator Taft must aleg 
be aware that a crushing defeat for Mr Stassen in Ohio 
be no news, while even a small dent in the Taft armour we 
be magnified by his enemies. Mr Stassen, that is, has little j 
lose and much to gain. ae 
His effort to revive the Presidential primaries as a forum ¢f 
the party decision is to be applauded. The primary movement, 
which began before the last war, was an attempt to break the 
power of the party insiders at the nominating conventions g 
caucuses and let in the voice of public opinion. It did not 
very far. Since 1916, when a record 24 states provided for one 
variety or another of Presidential primary, there has been a steady 
decline in their number. At no time has the voice of the 
expressed through the primary, been decisive in the smoke 
rooms in which party regulars traditionally select the candidates, 
Today the primary is little more than a party public opiniog 
poll conducted in a minority of the states, a 


* * * 


Hollywood’s Markets 


Although the film trade press continues to assert the pr 
bability of a compromise arrangement with this country on the 
import tax at the rate of 75 per cent on anticipated net proceeds, 
there is growing disgruntlement in Hollywood, and growing cc 
sion on Wall Sreet, where stocks have fallen to new low lev 
It is generally thought that other companies must follow the le 
of RKO and Universal Pictures (both with important f 
interests) and reduce dividend payments in the near future. 7 

Hopes of an eventual compromise have been based, in the mai, 
upon two theories. The first, supported, perhaps, by some um 
fortunate remarks made on this side of the Atlantic, is that the 
import tax imposed by Britain last August was based as mudi 
on “trade bluff” as upon dollar shortages. The second is that 
growing discontent at home may eventually force the film pre 
ducers and distributors here to bring stronger pressure upon the 
Government for a relaxation of the import tax. a 

These hopes are by no means dead but Wall Street and Holly 
wood are now beginning to realise that tax concessions will not 
bring an automatic accretion of dollar revenues, and that the film 
companies must also reach agreement on the issue of “ blocked 
funds.” How seriously Hollywood regards the position may be 
judged by the following comments which were made recently by 
Mr Nathan Golden, specialist adviser to the Department of m 
merce : a 


The industry’s most pressing problem is what will develop ini 
most important foreign money market—Great Britain. The impaé 
of the 75 per cent ad valorem tax was such as to throw 
film distributors and producers into panic. The important f 
market now seems to spell, in general, the difference between pr 4 
and loss. the 
Mr Nathan believes that a compromise arrangement with Great 

Britain is probable, and that present foreign exchange barriers ate 
temporary only. None the less, he details the restrictions né 
prevalent in Europe, and declares that adverse trends are dev 
ing also throughout Latin America and Asia. Foreign PP ee 
were estimated to be as high as $125 million for 1946, and 
than $100 million in 1947 despite growing restrictions. In 
the British contribution alone was $70 million, and the L 
American market was booming; today, under the lead 
Argentina, dollar receipts are beginning to dwindle fast. 
The industry, as Mr Nathan observes, is cutting costs, ai 
reorganising productive work. Unfortunately, it has paid sca 
attention to fising costs in recent years, and has relied upoll 
bumper revenues to cover all extrava s. In 1946, } 
admission receipts were very nearly those of the 1935- 
. Now box office receipts are falling, and for some t 
cod will be very vulnerable indeed to any decline in ¢0 
sumer incomes. SNE STG 
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Travel above the weather 
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to Australia and New Zealand— 
via New York, San Francisco and Hawaii! 


A FASCINATING Clipper service now operates to Australia and New Zealand—via 
New York, San Francisco and Hawaii! Travelling through the smooth upper air, 
you can today enjoy the unique experience of looking down on the world’s weather. 
Four-engined Clippers offer you the luxury of a special “‘Sleeperette” service the 
whole way across the Pacific. You have the further advantage of being able, if you | 
wish, to break your journey in the U.S.A. or Hawaii. Flying time is three and a half 
days for the whole journey: to Australia twice-weekly, once-weekly to New Zealand. 


* 


For information consult your travel agent, or our office, Arlington 
House, Arlington Street, Piccadilly, S.W.1 (REGent 7292). For 
‘ Clipper Cargo, 50 Pall Mall, S.W.A (WHitehall 3311). 


“GO BY FLYING CLIPPER WHEN YOU GO” 
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Food Saving 


What was left of meatless days broke down early in January, 
in spite of government pleas. The official estimate for wheat 
exports during the 1947-48 year (July through June) is now 450 

mill lion bushels—so million bushels Jess than the goal announced 
last autumn at the start of the Volumtary Food Saving Programme 

—though feeding of wheat to livestock in the United States in 
1947-48 now seems likely to be 75 million bushels less than had 
been feared in August. Wheat stocks on farms on January Ist 
were the second highest on record at,428 million bushels. 

These are much better clues to the amount of grain “ saved ” 
for export than the inflated estimates the millers, distillers, bakers, 
brewers and armed services gave Mr Charles Luckman’s Citizens’ 
Food Committee last autumn. Stanford University’s notable 
Food Research Institute pointed out promptly that the industrial 
savings—net—could hardly reach more than 25 million bushels 
nstead of the 39 to 65 mullion claimed. Wheat exports actually 
have little to do with the voluntary food saving programme. By 
far the larger part of the “saving” should be attributed to the 
scarcity and high prices of grain for livestock feeding, not to 
patrietically imduced abstinence. The “abstinence” is still 
ahead in the expected spring meat shortage. 

One should not minimise the achievement, however, in spite 
t the gap between goal and current performance, and the evi- 
-nce, in the diversion of French and Italian rekef shipments to 
the Ruhr, that even greater savings might have been prudent. 
rt of 450 milliom bushels of wheat would still be “by far 
¢ most wheat ever exported im one year by a single nation,” 
ys the December 31st issue of the USDA statistical periodical 
Ph e Wheat Situation put it, and more nearly a sacrifice for the 
Unned States than inst year’s export of 400 million bushels of 
wheat and 174 million bushels of other grains (considering the 
skimpy maize crop in 1947 and the abundant one in 1946). The 
sc milion bushel cut in this year’s wheat exports might even 
be restored, providing the winter wheat crop in the Southern 
Great Plains (Texas to Kansas) looks good enough next spring. 
The autumn special session of Congress required ‘the retention 
of 150 million bushels of wheat im reserve at the end of the fiscal 
vear unless the prospect of an abundant 1948 crop should make 
this unnecessary. 

* *« * 


One Woman’s Law School 


The President’s Committee on Higher Education had hardly 

oiced ms view that the dual system of schools—one for whites 
and one for negroes—should be eliminated, than 
offered a case study. The case is that of Miss Sipuel, 
who sued to be admitted to the University of Oklahoma Law 
School The Supreme Court ruled that she could be refused 
only if she was offered separate, but equal education. The State 
has, over a week-end, established a new law school for Miss 
Soc, to satisfy both the Supreme Court and the state law 

ymich requires segregation. Miss Sipuel has refused to enroll 
in a “Jim Crow” school of obviously inferior character and kas 
re-petitioned the Supreme Court. On the Oklahoma 
students fighting the ban have publicly burned the 14th Amend- 
ment (guaranteeing equal rights to negroes) and sent the ashes, 
draped in mourning to the White House. 

In its second report, on Equalising and Expanding Educational 
Opportunity, the Commission pointed out that the fiction of 
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“separate but equal” education for negroes covers a discr 
in the amount of money spent on white and negro educati 
which ranges from 3-1 in the District of Columbia to 4e-1 
Kentucky. Only in the District of Columbia is there any instity./ 
tion for negroes offering the educational opportunities of a ‘tnt 
class university A dual system of education, the Commission” 
insists, is always costly and reduces the quality of education avail. ; 
able ro both white and negro. The more highly advanced the | 
studies, the most wasteful is the duplication. The South, which 
because of its high birthrate can legitimately be described as the 
nursery of the nation, has less to spend on education than 4 
other part of the country, yet it has saddled itself with the” 
extravagances of prejudice. ‘ 

The Commission would erase segregation overnight. This is 
the voice of the abolitionist in education. The Southern repre. 
sentatives on the Commission are unanimous in opposition ; they 
declare that a doctinaire end to segregation, by Northern : 
would threaten tragedy to both whites and negroes and by in- 
flaming racial hatreds, set back rather than advance the aim of 
equality. The Commission has proposed that a condition of 
Federal aid to education ae be the absence of discrimination 
in the use of the moncy. If imposed, this could only mean the) 
cutting off of the South from Federal funds: the cutting off, 
that is, of the region with the greatest number of children and) 
the most meagre resources. Expansion would be sacrificed to) 
the principle of equality. But if enough Miss Sipuels can be. 
found determined to make separate education equal in oppor; 

tunity, the cost of dualism will in time make its own mark on 
Southern budgets and prejudices. Arkansas, by opening its] 
educational gates to “ qualified ” negro students, is leading the way.) 


Shorter Notes 


One of the first fruits of the Congressional exodus to Europe) 
last summer has been the speedy and unanimous authorisation 
of a foreign mformation service. The Bill which caused so much) 
ill-feeling between Congress and the State Department, and even, 
tually died in the Senate in the last session, has been reviv 
passed w.thout a murmur, and signed by the President. It) 
carri¢s no appropriation, being merely an authorisation, but the 
sense of shock with which visiting Congressmen listened to une! 
answered vilification of the United States is the best guarantee 
that there will be no repetition of the penny-pinching which 
reduced the Voice of America to a mere whisper. The Bill does, 
require, however, that the State Deparument rely as far as 
practicable upon private publications and news agencies 
must retire whenever it appears that these are adequately pre-) 
senting the American case abroad. 


* 


The Iron and Steel Institute has reassessed ingot capacity at 
just over 94 million net tons; this is an increase of rather more 
than 2,000,000 on late 1947 estimates and of more than 12 million 
on the 1940 figure. Ingot production in 1947, at 84.6 million tons, 
was some way below rated capacity ; the deficiency arose mainly” 
from scrap shortages which continue to provide one of the worst 
problems faced by the industry in the current year. By addi-) 
tions to p.g-iron capacity, and by technological improvements, it it 
_ oe to exceed, by a modest margin, the rated ore 
ort 
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KNOWLE HOTEL 
SIDMOUTH (Devon) 


Write Mamager for details. 
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A British Railways Hotel 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





When Stalin Toasted Hitler 


(By a Special Correspondent) 


N 1945 the Western Allies captured among other war booty 
the archives of the German Foreign Office. The US Govern- 
ment has now given to the world the more important of the 
documents bearing on German-Soviet relations between April, 
1939, and June 22, 1941, in a stout volume entitled “ Nazi-Soviet 
Relations, 1939-1941.”* 

Before discussing the contents of these documents it must be 
pointed out that they are, of course, nearly all from one side, 
that we Icarn of. Russian actions and Russian motives almost 
wholly at second-hand, and that much more light is therefore cast 
upon German than on "Soviet policy. Even so, many beliefs about 
Soviet policy in the period covered will now have to be aban- 
doned for good. 

The series opens with the record of a conversation in Berlin 
on April 17, 1939, between the Soviet Ambassador Merekalov 
and the German State Secretary Weizsacker, the first such inter- 
view since Merekalov had taken up his post in June of the 
previous year. During this interview the Russian steered the 
conversation from the nominal question at issue—the fulfilling 
of certain Skoda contracts for the supply of war materials—to 
a point at which he was able to state in géneral terms that Soviet 
foreign policy was not based upon ideological differences, and 
that there was no reason why relations with Germany should not 
be normalised and thereafter become better and better. From 
this hint, which was of course in line with Stalin’s ‘speech of 
March roth, can be traced the whole devious development of 
Soviet-German relations until the final dramatic dénouement of 
the treaty. The rapprochement was necessarily slow. Each side 
feared that the hint of better mutual relations might be used by 
the other for its own ends—the Russians to screw better terms 
out of the British and French, the Germans to bring more pressure 
upon the Poles and their western supporters. Merekalov’s point 
was made again by the Societ Chargé, Astakhov, in a talk with Dr 
Schnurre on May 9th—the first such contact since the significant 
replacement of Litvinov by Molotov. On May 2oth, Molotov 
himself suggested to Ambassador Schulenberg in Moscow that 
a resumption of commercial negotiations could only be agreed to 
if the necessary political bases for them were constructed. But 
attempts to get him to improve upon this cryptic utterance 
foundered. Mr Byrnes was not the first foreign statesman to 
discover Molotov’s capacity for stone-walling. 


Germans Decide to Negotiate 


But ten days later the doubts which Molotov’s coldness raised 
in German minds were again dispelled by another conversation 
between Weizsicker and Astakhov,-in which the latter repeated 
his language of mid-April. It was at this point that the Germans 
definitely decided t6. negotiate. In the middle of June, Astakhov 
contrived to convey to the Germans (through the Bulgarian 
minister in Berlin) an even stronger hint of the Russian preference 
for a rapprochement with them to the other lines of policy open 
to them. Nevertheless, the German offer to send Schnurre as a 
special commercial envoy earn not received with the hoped-for 
enthusiasm. A conversation between Schulenberg and Molotov 
on June 29th, left the former with the impression that the Russians 

: Geeruaiat, although 


It was at a dinner given to the head of the Soviet trade mission 
on July 26th, that Schnurre had an opportunity to indicate to 
Astakhov that the Germans were prepared for something more 
far-reaching than a mere normalisation of relations. Oppositio: 
to the capitalist democracies should provide a common ground 
for Germany, Italy and the Soviet Union: 

What could England offer Russia ?. At best, participation in an 
European war and the hostility of Germany, but not a single desirable 
end for Russia. What could we offer, on the other hand ? Neutrality 
and staying out of a possible European conflict and, if Moscow 
wished, a German-Russian understanding on mutual interests which, 
just as in former times, would work out to the advantage of both 
countries. 


The settlement of the Ukranian question (i.c., the Hungarian 
annexation of Carpatho-Ukraine) had shown that Germany had 
no interests hostile to the Soviet Union in that field—and other 
possible clashes could also be avoided. Three days later Astakhov 
asked whether such views would be maintained if “a prominent 
Soviet -representative were to discuss .these questions with a 
prominent German representative.” It was the first mention of 
the idea which led to Ribbentrop’s visit. 


Moscow Talks Arranged 


By August 3rd the Germans decided to speed up political talks 
and Ribbentrop gave Astakov to understand that an agreement 
over Russia’s Baltic interests and over Poland could be reached. 
An interview on the following day. between Schulenberg and 
Molotov showed that “the Soviet Government was in fact more 
prepared for an improvement in relations, but that the old mis- 
trust of Germanv ” persisted. The news of Russian obduracy at 
the negotiations between Molotov and the representatives of Great 
Britain and France was encouraging, and Schulenberg was not 
very worried by the announcement that these talks were to be 
transferred to the military sphere. On the 1oth, Astakhov in- 
formed Schnurre in Berlin that he had again received instructions 
from Moscow to emphasise the Soviet desire for an improvement 
in relations with Germany. Schulenberg, however, advised against 
haste. On August 12th, the day on which the military talks 
with the British and French opened in Moscow, Astakhov 
told Schnurre that he had received instructions from Molotov to 
say that the Russians were now to have concrete discus- 
sions on all the points raised “besides the pending economic 
negotiations, questions of the press, cultural collaboration, the 
Polish question, the matter of the old German-Soviet agreements ” 
(i.e., the validity of the old friendship; treaty of 1926). They. pro- 
posed that talks should begin in Moscow, leaving it to the Germans 
to decide whether to. leave them to Schulenberg or to send 

another envoy. It was clearly the telegram announcing this 
development that interrupted Hitler’s conversation with Ciano on 
the same day. (This is the message which Professor Namier 
conniee dismisses..as a “concoction” in his.“ Diplomatic 
Prelude.”). . 

On August 14th, Schulenberg was instructed to go into political 
qperenes in more detail with Molotov, and to suggest a visit to 
Moscow by Ribbentrop. The Ambassador talked to Molotov 


on the following evening, but found him determined to know 

more of what Germany was prepared to offer before committing 

himself any further and i 

trop coming without “ adequate 

Meteor now expressed himself convinced of Germany’s since 
mentioned fr @ the first time in ee talks 2 specific idea 
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for the purpose any day after August 18th. The Soviet reply 
on the 18th insisted on an economic agreement as a pre-condition 
for a political agreement. The latter was to take the form of 
“the conclusion of a non-aggression pact or the reaffirmation of 
the neutrality pact of 1926, with the simultaneous conciasion of a 
special protocol which would define the interests of the signatory 
parties in this or that question and which would form an integral 
part of the pact.” ‘ oe 
Meanwhile, they deprecated undue haste in arranging a visit by 
Ribbentrop. A further attempt by the Germans to hasten matters, 
including the intimation that the Germans were ready to sign a 
special protocol defining spheres of interest in Eastern Europe, 
brought the concession that if the signature of an economic 
agreement was proclaimed on the 2oth, Ribbentrop might come 
on the 26th or 27th. In a second interview on the same date 
(the 19th) Molotov handed Schulenberg the draft of a proposed 
pact of non-aggression, of which the validity would be subject 
to the simultaneous signature of the special protocol. On the 
afternoon of August 20th, Hitler telegraphed Stalin his accept- 
ance of the Soviet conditions but again insisted on the need for 
haste and suggested that Ribbentrop arrive on the 22nd or at 
latest the 23rd. Twenty-four hours later an affirmative reply 
from Stalin was handed to Schulenberg naming the later date, 
and proposing the publication on the following morning of a 
communiqué announcing the imminent conclusion of a pact. 


Partition of Poland 


On Ribbentrop’s visit these documents add little to the account 
which emerged from the Nuremberg evidence. Stalin is re- 
ported as being unimpressed with British power, but as still hold- 
ing the view that France had “an army worthy of consideration.” 
One can understand the impact on Soviet policy of the callapse 
of May-June, 1940. ; 

The actual text of the secret protocol given in this collection 
is identical, except for small points of trarislation, with that printed 
in the Manchester Guardian on May 30, 1946. In the course of 
the taiks Stalin spontaneously proposed a toast: “I know how 
much the.German nation loves its Fiihrer ; I should therefore like 
te drink to his health.” And it was Molotov (not only the “ irre- 
pressible Ribbentrop”), who pointed out that it was Stalin’s 
speech in March which had led to the “reversal in political 
relations.” 

The documents which follow show that the exact sequence of 
events after the signature of the pact had not been fully envisaged 
by either side. It was the Germans, who as early as September 
3rd, urged the Russians to move troops into their allotted sphere 
in Poland, and the Russian delay appears to have been due largely 
to their military unreadiness. They had not expected Poland to 
collapse so soon. Furthermore, there was some discussion with 
the Germans as to the terms in which the Russians were to justify 
their action. Only on September 20th did Molotov indicate that 
the Russians had abandoned the idea of a residual Poland 
in favour of the partition of the whole country. And it was 
clearly in consequence of this, that the second secret protocol by 
which Germany got further large Polish territories in exchange 
for allowing Lithuania to go to the Russians was signed on 
September 28th. 

For those who have closely followed the Nuremberg trial and 
read the documents published by the American prosecution, the 
remainder of the material here will not come as a great surprise. 
But it brings into relief, first, the extent of German-Soviet co- 
operation particularly on the economic side by including a 
memorandum on the contents of the economic agreement of Feb- 
ruary, 1940, and second, the steps by which that co-operation broke 
down after France’s collapse. There is a curious similarity between 
the diplomacy of the winter of 1940-41 and that of the summer 
of 1939. Again the Gernians held out broad perspectives of co- 
operation—a division not of Europe now but of the world, into 
spheres of influence on a continental scale, with Russian expansion 
directed towards the Persian gulf and the Indian ocean. On 
October 22, 1940, Stalin wrote to Ribbe agreeing that a 
further Improvement in relations was “ entirely possible on the 
permanent basis of a long-range delimitation of mutual interests.” 


Appeasement Comes Too Late 


But we see Molotoy at Berlin in November, 1940, bringing up 
against the Germans’ very general ideas the more concrete ques- 
tions of Soviet grievances—the German guarantee of Rumania, 
the failure to. consult the USSR over the Vienna award, the 
dispute over which had forced Russia to be content 
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Baltic exits and the Straits, and the German unwillingness to fulg 
the secret protocol in the matter of Finland, Back in Moscow 
November 26th, Molotov handed Schulenberg Russia’s terms fo, 
adhering to the Tripartite Pact: a complete German withdrg 
from Finland; the conclusion of a mutual-assistance pact 
tween the USSR and Bulgaria, and “ the establishment of a ba 
for land and naval forces of the USSR within range ot te 
Bosphorus and the Dardanelles by means of a long-term lease A 
the recognition of “the area south of Batum and Baku in th 
general direction of the Persian Gulf” as the “centre of th 
aspirations of the Soviet Union,” and Japan’s renunciation of her 
concessions in Northern Sakhalin. Just over three weeks later 
Hitler signed the over-all directive for “Operation Barbarosgq” 
The Russians had asked too much. 


Sweden and the Marshall Plan 


[FROM QUR STOCKHOLM CORRESPONDENT] 
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WHEN in July, 1947, Sweden accepted the invitation to 
part in preliminary discussions on the Marshall 
apprehensions were voiced in some quarters. The 
Democratic press, while stressing the importance of the 
programme, at the same time deprecated the fact that 
European countries were left outside the plan. It was re F 
asserted that the United Nations European Commission, the 
Secretary of which is the former Swedish Minister of roe, 
Gunnar Myrdal, was the natural instrument for solving 4 
problem of European reconstruction. The same som 
negative attitude on part of official Sweden was also noticeab 
during the Paris Conference. Again, Sweden, like Norway, dis- 
tinguished itself by only sending an observer to the committee 
which investigated the proposal for a Western European customs 
union, This attitude was repeated last week, when Sweden 
decided not to commit itself by sending an official delegation 
to the present meeting in Brussels. In the same way expect. 
tions of increased Nordic economic co-operation, includig 
reciprocal reductions of some tariffs, have, up to now, al 
been thwarted, even though such discussions were implied by the. 
Marshall Plan. In spite of Denmark’s frequent semi-official offers. 
to investigate the possibilities of a Da-No-Sve union along the 
lines of Benelux, Sweden—like Norway—has declined. “end 
This passive and cautious attitude is partly the reflection of 
isolationist frame of mind of some prominent Social-Democrats, 
notably Wigforss, the Minister of Finance. But. still more 
important is the traditional Swedish endeavour to stay 
and to evade all blocs. In the present political line up, 
Sweden straddling East and West, such apprehensions.a® | 
necessarily even more pronounced. It must be stressed, howevely 
that the policy of Sweden’s Foreign Minister, Undén, to balange. 
between the Eastern and Western blocs—re-affirmed in the 
Riksdag debate last Wednesday—and his refusal to take. 
definite stand in the struggle between democracy and dictatorship 
is no true reflection of the average Swede’s attitude. As during 
the war, the common man is much more frank in his opinions, 
than the Government. oh 
The deterioration of Sweden’s economic situation and the 
spreading international crisis have forced the Government ® 
reconsider its earlier position. Probably the most important 
factor in this change has beer’ Sweden’s dwindling dollar 
reserves. The Swedish Government has at long last disco 
that its dollar crisis is not merely a temporary problem 
can be solved overnight. As the Government has probi 
lost all chances of getting a big enough American loan, | 
Marshall Plan Jooms still larger in Sweden’s future. > 
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Ties With European Market 


Traditionally, the most important market for Swedish expo 
has been Europe and the sterling-area, both of which at 
same time provided most of Sweden’s imports. . Before the 


only one fourth of total Swedish imports came from hard ¢ 
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yncomes earned through exports to the sterling area can no longer 
pe used for financing an import surplus from hard currency areas. 
These developments have resulted in a heavy deficit in trade with 
the United States and have compelled Sweden to adopt severe 
exchange restrictions, 

The possibility of improving Sweden’s international trade 
position by a radical reorganisation of exports towards hard 
currency areas is very limited. On the one hand Swedish exports 
include only a few commodities, primarily pulp, with a steady 
dollar-market. On the other hand, remaining groups of export 
goods, as for instance lumber and iron. ore, are tied fairly strongly 
to the European market. 

Against this background it is evident that Sweden has a big 
stake in the revival of European trade. If the Marshall Plan 
were to fall through and the isolationist tendencies in Europe 
became prevalent, Sweden would experience great economic diffi- 
culties. It would then have to follow the same. path as all other 
Western European countries, curtailing imports and at the same 
time trying to push exports, especially to. the United States. 
Already from these general aspects it is clear that Sweden should 
join the Marshall Plan even if it entailed sacrifices. 

Quite irrespective of these general advantages, the Marshall 
Plan also implies some direct gains for Sweden. Those Swedes 
who hope for a solution of the present lack of dollars inside the 
frame of the Marshall Plan will, however, be sadly disappointed. 
The general report of the Paris conference states that the dollar 
credits are to be allocated according to each country’s total 
balance of payment deficits. Thus the size of the dollar deficit 
alone of the individual country has no bearing on the possibility of 
getting dollars. It is true that Sweden in 1947 had a pronounced 
overall deficit in her foreign trade, but as this is mainly due to 
the Government’s inability to check domestic demand and 
not to a rundown or destroyed production machinery, the deficit 
will not gain a very high priority for Sweden in the European 
queue for Marshall Plan dollars, On the other hand it should be 
stressed that if dollars were to be a necessary condition for Sweden 
delivering gcods essential to the European reconstruction plan the 
dollars would probably be forthcoming. But the conclusion must 
be that Sweden as such cannot expect to benefit from the dollar 
stream except indirectly, through exports to those European 
countries which are nearer the head of the queue. 


Coal, Pitprops, and Pulp 


The essential advantage to Sweden of the Marshall Plan is 
that it offers a definite solution to its fuel problem. In the Paris 
report it is assumed that Sweden can increase its exports of 
pitprops to Europe by 50 per cent of the prewar level. This 
would in its turn enable the coalmines in Britain, France, Belgium 
and Western Germany to expand their output. A pre-requ’site 
—foreseen in the report—for Sweden’s increased exports is, 
that her normal requirements of coal and coke are filled. 
This would release for industrial usage considerable amounts of 
valuable wood, now used as fuel in industry. Not only the 
production of pitprops, but also the output and export of pulp 
could then be expanded, thus providing hard-to-get dollars. At 
the same time the industrial price level would probably decline, 
not only because wood is an expensive substitute for coal and 
coke, but also because Sweden pays excessive prices for her coal 
imports from Poland and the United States. There has been 
very little information as regards Sweden’s commitments under 
the Marshall Plan. According to the Paris report, Sweden would 
have to increase its exports of timber and iron ore, both of 
which are normally important Swedish export commodities, The 
Allied plan for Germany forsees a total German iron and steel 
production of 10.7 million tons a year. The corresponding 
increase in Swedish iron ore output should not be difficult to 
attain. In fact the slump of the iron ore export as a result of 


the German vacuum has been a major problem for Sweden. The . 


fulfilment of the other obligations to export 300,000 cubic metres 
of pitprops, might present more difficulties, but in view of the 
ats of more coal and coke this target should also be within 
reach, 

Such commitments under the Marshall Plan imply very few 
real drawbacks. The one aspect that could make Sweden hesitant 
is the rumour that the United States might require west European 
countries to pool their hard currencies. This measure would affect 
Sweden adversely, as it is a small country but possessing relatively 
big dollar and gold reserves. 

In Sweden the general public does not seem to have grasped 

Patticipation in the Pian also entails the pursuit of a certain 
economic policy, Besides the self-evident requirement that the 
countries Should Hh iruck 9 eobaiue wi production, especially as 


regards agriculture and such export industries as are important 
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for European reconstruction, the Marshall Plan also implies a 
clearcut monetary and financial policy. The goal should here 
be to mop up the surplus money that has disrupted economic 
life and contributed to the chaos in-the international balance of 
payments. In this last respect-one may well question the Govern-, 
ment’s ability to rectify the present dislocation of Swedish’ 
economy along the lines suggested by the Marshall Plan. The 
new budget, which was presented a few weeks ago, holds out no 
hope to those who demand a more rational fiscal policy. In fact’ 
the Minister of Finance does his best to belittle the warnings’ 
of the Economic Research Institute’s report which is attached to 
the budget statement. 


Difficulties with Russia 


One of the more delicate problems is the attitude of the 
Russians. The Soviet leaders ave always frowned wpon any sort 
of bloc in Scandinavia, even if this were to take the very harmless 
shape of closer economic co-operation between the Nordic coun- 
tries. Sweden’s entrance into a West European economic union 
might possibly provoke Russia to strengthen its hold on Finland, 
as the Baltic would then be considered the definite borderline 
between the eastern and western spheres of influence. Pressure 
might even be put on Poland to reduce the coal exports to Sweden, 
if it became integrated in an “Anglo-American capitalistic” 
system. 

But even if Sweden does not enter a West European customs 
union—the creation of which seems extremely doubtful—it will 
face many great difficulties with Russia. Up to now the Swedish- 
Russian treaty has not had any obvious adverse effects on Swedish 
economy. It is true that some industrial sectors have had to 
expand their capacity because of the treaty, thus increasing the 
inflationary pressure. The fact that the critics of the treaty have 
not yet seen their dark prophecies realised is mainly due to Russian 
reluctance to draw on its credit and to utilise the mutual trade 
agreement to the full. And this in its turn is because Russia 
considers Swedish export prices too high. ‘This attitude on the 
part of the Russians is lucky for Sweden, which would not be able 
to deliver the full amount of goods that the treaty foresees. A 
change in Russian policy, however, might emerge, if Sweden 
accepted new commitments under the Marshall Plan. A statement 
from Stockholm to the effect that the treaty obligations could 
not be fulfilled, combined with another taking on new commit- 
ments under the Marshall plan, would put the Swedish Govern- 
ment in a very awkward position. 


Antarctic Squabbles 


THE annual dispute over Antarctic territory has started again. 
Both Argentina and Chile have repeated their previous claims to 
large sectors of the Antarctic, including most of the British- 
owned Falkland Islands Dependencies. They have set up huts 
next to the British outposts in the South Shetlands and Graham 
Land, and the usual exchange of diplomatic protests has followed. 
Last year’s experience has shown the bases chosen by the Argen- 
tine and Chilean expeditions to be highly unsuitable, so it was 
inevitable that in resiting them this year they would come into 
contact with British parties, who, because of their greater experi- 
ence, had long ago moved into the best positions. 

The rival claims are based on various arguments. Britain 
claims the area in toto by virtue firstly of discovery, which confers 
some title of sovereignty ; secondly, by occupation and adminis- 
tration, which completes the title ; thirdly, by the Letters Patent 
of 1908, with which the area was formally annexed. Argentina 
and Chile, whose claims overlap, base their claims on the 
arguments that they inherited the possessions from Spain and 
that the areas concerned are contiguous to and extensions of the 
South American continent. Britain is prepared to accept 
Argentine and Chilean co-operation in exploration and research, 
but refuses to acknowledge their broad general claims, based as 
they are on no argument acceptable in International Law. 

The remoteness of the Antarctic makes it difficult for any of 
the pranitien to enforce their claims. Admiral s has said 
that the area has no great strategic importance, while the mining 
of any minerals that might be discovered would be -difficule. 
There seems, therefore, no valid reason why co-operation should 
not be possible. But whatever political decisions are reached in 
faraway London or Buenos Aires, it is unlikely that they will affect 
the British, Argentine and Chilean explorers...Scattered as they 
are over the Dependencies and enduring the dangers of explora- 
tion in common, they will probably continue to “ fraternise ” and 
to exchange Notes of protest with an air of Gilbertian propriety.., 











The Banking Outlook 4 


HE experience of the banks since the ind of hostilities has 
so often and so largely belied the forecasts that most 
“bankers are now more than usually chary of prophecy—even, 
it seems, for the purposes of their internal planning. In the 
summer of 1945 they took a rather pessimistic view of the 
future of their advances, felt pretty sure that the long climb of 
deposits would soon be halted, and hoped (if not expected) that 
their investment portfolios should shrink | rather than expand. 
And when, a few months later, Mr Dalton fired the first shots 
in his cheap money campaign, they were apprehensive about 
the effects of the cutin short money rates upon their earnings. 
None of these hopes and fears proved justified. In 1946, the 
banks’ resources grew more rapidly than ever before ; there was 
a vigorous demand for advances ; and net purchases of invest- 
ments were renewed with a verve and on a scale only surpassed 
in the early phase of the war. 

Then, twelve months ago, the banks again prepared them- 
selves for a change in the trend of deposits. Most of them 
assumed that the long-expected decline in their resources would 
at last set in. Again, the expectations were falsified. Although 
the Chancellor quickly abandoned his credit-creating support 
for gilt-edged, and although Britain’s overseas deficit mounted 
fast (so that the Treasury secured. much more of its finance 
from overseas, and much less at home, than could have been 
envisaged) bank deposits rose in 1947 by a further {£250 
million. Advances, despite the shattering of industrialists’ 
dreams of grandiose re-equipment projects, and despite a reces- 
sion in financial. business, rose faster than ever. And invest- 
ment portfolios, the size of which had sent cold shivers down 
the spine of many a hardy banker only two years before, 
rose by a further £56 million, As for the fears about earn- 
ings, they were engulfed in the postwar wave of business 
expansion. From the point of view of gross current earnings, 
strictly defined, 1947 was certainly a bumper year, and would 
have been rated a very good year for the banks had they not 
had to absorb such heavy depreciation on investments. 

In these several ways, Dame Fortune has been not a little 
perverse in her treatment of the banks. It might have been 
thought that this perversity would have left its mark on bank- 
ing forecasts. But now, at the beginning of 1948, the familiar 
questions are cropping up again. Though the banks may be 
less assured in their private predictions than they were two 
years ago, most of them are inclined to think that 1948 really 
will be the year in which deposits turn downwards ; some of 
them expect the steep curve of advances to flatten out, or even 
to droop ; and all are anxious about the rise in expenses. 

The future of deposits, of course, depends ‘upon the shape 
of Britain’s economy as a whole, as well as upon such specific 
uncertainties as official monetary policy and the extent and 
nature of Marshall aid. This is not-the moment to embark 
upon elaborate estimates or make dogmatic forecasts, but there 
are some reasons at least for thinking that the level of deposits 
may, after all, be sustained, Those who predict a fall are 
mainly focusing their-attention upon the prospect of a genuine, 
and probably large, budget surplus—even without the adop- 
tion of any vigorous © policy. Such a policy, if 
coupled with measures in the monetary ii dikins tees Bie 
fiscal sphere, might of course have sharp repercussions upon 
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the banking structure. But, even granted Sind the pres 
Chancellor has fewer inhibitions in this matter than his 
decessor, strong deflationary measures are hardly probable; A 
budget surplus which derived not from such measurés 
partly from the momentum of the decline in Government 
ing (both “ above ” and “ below ” the line) and partly from | 
effects of current inflation upon the revenue would ce 
not guarantee a net extinction of bank credit. ol 
Britain’s economy has been seid overstrained, and ‘the 
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Increase since 193 
1938 | 1945 1946 1947. | we 
Monthly | August Dec. 31 Dec. 31 vi 
Average Actual | 1938sig9 
ep a tt 
Deposits—C/As....} 1,244 3,236 | 3,823 3,962 2,718 S19 
D/As.... | 1,033 1,638 | . 1,862 1,972 939 | . Wh. 
Total Deposits .... | 2,277 4,875 | 6,685 5,934 3,657 bi 
Net Deposits. :.... 2,217 4,747 5,439 5,682 3,465 a 
Sib, .2cki coat 241 sil | 499 | 502 21 | Me 
(10-6) (10:5) (8'8) (8:5) aay 
| | ae 
Call Money «++. 151 233 432 | 480 329 | ge 
eh gi Ses 280 195 60 | 183 513 | 283 
Money Mrkt. Assets | 431 429 1,042 1,273 42 
| (18-9) (8-8) (183) 21+4) 
Treas. Dep. Receipts 2 1,993 1,560 1,288 1,288 : 
(40-8) (27-4) (21-7) sai 
Investments ...... 637 1,126 1,427 1,483 846 233 
(28-0) (23-1) (26-1) (25-0) i ee 
Advances .......- 976 756 980 | (1,206 230 | Me 
(42-9) (15-5) (17-2) (20-3) — 
Investments + Ad eed : “ty: 
MORNE ...... 054 ‘ 882 2,407 2,689 076 1622. 
(70-9) 35-6) | 5) (45-3) a %S 
ee, Fo PRS : ; } ee ay wa 
* Italic figures in esis “ts are percentages of total deposits. 
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cuts which are being made in Government outlays andes 
investment are designed to ensure that the nation does not ty 
to put more than a pint into the pint pot; they do not be 
that it will put in, say, only three-quarters of a pint. There 
is, moreover, a chance that Britain may succeed in enlarging the 
pot. The fact that the central Exchequer might be able ‘oa 
balance to repay some of its indebtedness to the banks ot 
of a budget surplus does not necessarily mean, therefore, that 
the global demands on the banks will be reduced ; the sla 
might be fully taken up by private demands (either t 


- increased advances or through private sales of gilt-edged) ’ 


by such special Governmental demands as the repayment of 1 


£150 million of Argentine sterling balances out of which the 


rail purchase will be financed. 


This argument, moreover, ignores the important influence 
of the overseas deficit. Hardly anybody takes seriously ne 


official programme for achieving actual equilibrium in Brita 


overall balance of payments in the year 1948 as a whole, bt 3 
it surely can be taken as certain that the deficit will be less thi , 
that for 1947—even if Marshall aid leads the Government 1 


telax somewhat the tension on the reins. pag ae 
bution from overseas eh are 
“investment” will be correspondingly reduced and the 
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for domestic finance correspondingly increased. Unless genuine 
private savings expand sharply (and there is little sign of that), 


there could easily be a matginal need -fof fiance from: the __ 
domestic banking system, causing bank deposits to rise further. 


At this stage, the case for believing that deposits will fall 
during 1948 (they are, of course, falling in this present bumper 
revenue season) is not proven. Comparable comments can 
be made upon the suggestion’ that the trend of advances is likely 
to be radically altered. The tighter hold which is now being 
exercised through the machinery for control of capital issues, 
and the deepening of austerity generally, will of course tend to 
curtail some types of advances. notably those for. financial 
purposes and transactions in property ; but, relative to the total 
of advances, the effects are not likely to be large. The conse- 
quences of the cuts in investment, too, can easily be exaggerated, 
Not only is the scheduled reduction, by comparison with the 
estimated actual rate of mid-1947, very small, but it will not be 
significantly felt until the second half of this year. 

Moreover, even bankers commonly forget how darge a pro- 
portion of private outlays has been financed in the past two 
years by a great stream of Governmental moneys which is at 
last beginning to dry up, Since the spring of 1946 more than 
£200 million has been paid out in EPT refunds, over £220 
million in war damage compensation, over {£100 million in 
repayment of tax reserve certificates, and a similar amount in 
postwar credits. These payments alone, quite apart from. the 


~ large but undisclosed disbursements in compensation of various 


kinds (e.g., for requisitioned premises), terminal payments and 
the like, far surpass the whole expansion of bank advances 
(by some £500 million) since their nadir was reached at end- 
1943. The slackening of this flow of Government outlay, coupled 
perhaps with the fact that some private concerns have run 
through their abnormal wartime accumulation of liquid assets, 
might lead to increased demands on the banks—or to increased 
industrial sales of gilt-edged—even though the total investment 
outlay is reduced. An opposite tendency will, of course, arise if 
measures now being taken succeed im opening industrial bottle- 
necks sufficiently to release the accumulation of uncompleted 
work in progress ; but, if that happens, there is at least a chance 
that some progress will then be made towards replenishing basic 
stocks of raw materials which have been seriously run down. 
Suppose, however, that the more pessimistic forecasts are 
justified—that deposits begin to fall and that the upward trend 
of advances stops or is even reversed, Then, indeed, there 
would be a decline in net earnings, for the burden of administra- 
tive charges, and especially of salaries and pensions, continues 
to grow. Even so, there might be certain compensating influ- 
ences. Unless the change in monetary trends were brought 
about by an inflationary policy which deliberately countenanced 
high interest rates, both the risk of further depreciation on 
bank investments and the pressure for increased cost of living 
bonuses to staff might be lessened. But such influences would 
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not prevent net profits from falling below the bumper level of 
recent years. 

It is as_well, however, ‘fo set the. probiem: of bank earnings 
into perspective with the prewar b . Bank shares have 
now cOomie to be regarded as fixed-interest securities, and, unless 
it: were contended that the banks ought to be ‘allowed to raise 
new capital to provide for the contingency of losses on invest- 
ments (which would surely be a very. debatable proposition) it 
seems fair to regard the prewar net earnings as a. reasonable 
normal level, Very little, unfortunately, is known about the 
true state of bank profit and less accounts, but it would be sur- 
prising if, despite the big increase in costs and taxation during 
the past decade, true earnings do not now provide a consider- 
able margin above their level of 1938. Although the. capital to 
be remunerated is virtually unchanged, bank advances—the most 
remunerative of the assets—now stand at 2§ per cent above their 
1938 average and their total yield, despite the reduction in 
interest rates, is probably very little less than it was then. On 
the other hand, the reduction in maximum. deposit aliow- 
ances by comparison with prewar and the. withdrawal 
of all allowances on current accounts, probably mean that 
a deposit level equivalent to 24 times the prewar level can be 
maintained at, perhaps, no more than two-thirds the prewar 
interest cost. But, of course, the additional deposits provide 
substantial additional revenue. As the accompanying table 
shows, the banks at end 1947 were carrying.some {840 million 
more money market assets than they did on the average in 1938, 
£850 million more investments, and £1,290 million of Treasury 
deposit receipts which did not exist at all before the war. 

A very. rough estimate suggests that gross earnings from 
assets, after allowing for interest paid.on deposits, must now be 
running far above the prewar level, perhaps by the order of 75 
per cent—an expansion which must have been more than suffi- 
cient to provide for the steep rise in administrative expenses 
and taxation. The favourable bad debts experience in recent 
years and the long rise in gilt-edged values until the end of 1946 
must have ensured. that the cushion of inner reserves, out of 
which last year’s depreciation of gilt-edged had to be met, was 
substantially larger than before the war—for the banks, thanks 
to rather special influences upon their profits in the EPT base 
years, never became liable to that tax. 

It must be remembered, however, that the structure of bank 
earnings is very highly geared. The burden of steeply rising 
costs has been carried only because of the rapid expansion of 
disposable resources. If this expansion were to be sharply re- 
versed and the cost burden continued to grow, any slack in the 
profit structure by comparison with prewar would be quickly 
taken up... In the circumstances, the note of concern which is 
discernible in most bankers’ forecasts is understandable. The 
phase of favourable bad debts experience will not continue 
indefinitely—and the turn could conceivably come at the very 
time that further depreciation has to be carried on investments. 
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British Shipping in the New World ~~ 


SS eae shipowners cultivate long memories and 


calm deliberation, The secret of their survival during the 
inter-war years was to look ahead in times of boom, to avoid 
the ensuing “ bust,” and to place orders for new ships when 
tonnage was cheap. These lessons, once learned, are not easily 
forgotten, and they explain much of the industry’s reputation 
for farsightedness, What shipowners say today, other industries 
often repeat as their own view soon after. Recently, the 
shipping industry has been taking a line distinctly more scep- 
tical than that of industries serving sellers’ markets abroad and 
sheltered trades at home, Their doubts have communicated 
themselves to the Stock Exchange, where yields of 4} per cent 
on representative shipping shares are the rule. 

How far is this hesitation justified ? Is shipping, from which 
sO great a contribution is expected to assist the balance of pay- 
ments, to be the first industry to have to face the buyers’ 
market ? Without doubt, the industry: feels that it may be 
entering a difficult period. The feeling may in part be a psy- 
chological reaction to the abnormal conditions of international 
trade in this post-war phase. Shipowners are now experiencing 

unaccustomed period of full employment and comfortable 
profits. But many of them find it difficult to place full trust 
in prosperity which is founded on bulk buying. State trading 
and controls and the unchecked growth of bilateral trade prac- 
tices have traditionally been regarded as incompatible with a 
thriving shipping industry. Shipowners realise that conditions 
are not strictly comparable with those of the early “twenties, 
but they are unable wholly to banish from their mind the 
possibility of unpleasant surprises in an industry which is 
immediately and directly affected by economic, commercial, 
political and strategic changes. Who, surveying the course of 
events of the last two years, would claim that such doubts are 
quite unjustified ? 

Yet those years have seen great progress towards repairing 
the ravages which British shipping suffered during the war. 
In the first place, the industry has been largely demobilised 
from war service. When the war ended, much tonnage could 
not be used commercially because it had been converted for 
war service. The task of reconversion has been long and 
arduous, but more than half the huge programme has now 
been completed. The dollar-earning capacity’ of the North 
Atlantic route ensured priority for the reconversion of the two 
“ Queens,” and more liners are now becoming available for 
services to Australia, the Far East, South Africa and South 
America, Although some of these ships have been converted on 
“ austerity ” lines, they help to relieve the pressure on cargo and 
cabin space. But only a high standard of reconversion and new 
passenger ships—many of which have yet to be delivered from 
the yards—will be capable of competing effectively, once the 
abnormal demand for shipping space is satisfied, with the best 
ships under foreign flags. 

Physical losses of tonnage were made good during the war 
by American-built ships on charter. But owing to the insistence 
of the American authorities on the return of this chartered 
tonnage, the gap between the pre-war carrying capacity of 
British shipping and its present capacity has been painfully 
exposed. Part of this gap has already been filled by newly built 
ships, but the tomnage which survived the war becomes less 
economical to maintain with each year which passes. Several 
liners are well past the age when it,would have paid to convert 
them to modern standards, and many others, including some 
tankers and refrigerated vessels, are overdue for scrapping. 
Such preoccupation with the problems of replacing old tonnage 
and filling the gap created by wartime losses explains why many 
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shipping directors have recently drawn the attention of Po 
shareholders to the increasing cost of new tonnage and the’ logy 
of revenue entailed by its delayed delivery. Pr 
It remains to be seen whether the cut in the steel allocatiog 
for shipbuilding this year will adversely affect the speed of comps 
pletion of new ships. Some time before this announcement wag 
made, the P. and O. management had disclosed that it was not 
placing any orders for passenger liners for the time being, 
Perhaps too much importance need not be attributed to this: 
particular decision, for when the present P. and O. bui 
programme is completed, its passenger fleet ought to be at leuk: 
adequate for the volume of traffic, so far as that can be judged 
from present conditions in India and the Far East and from 
growing competition for long distance travel. A more significant 
pointer is the decision of Ellerman Lines not to proceed with 
the cargo liners which were ordered early last year. This com. 
pany has reviewed the trend of building costs and has decided 
to study the possibility of designing more economical ships ‘to 
carry out the same duties. Only the bolder tramp shipping 
companies have sufficient confidence to place orders for new 
tonnage at present prices. The shipbuilders, of course, are quite 
entitled to reply that while their costs are higher than they 
would wish, the increase is due in great part to higher prices 
for steel and other materials, and to inadequate productivity; 
And some of them, at any rate, do not hesitate to point the 
contrast between present shipping earnings and the complaints 


_of shipowners that builders are charging too much for new 


tonnage. 
Despite the hesitation of shipowners about the future, the 
consistent steadiness of freight rates in free as well as controlled 
trades shows no sign of weakening. That might admittedly be 
regarded merely as another unwelcome sign of the inflationary 
times. But throughout 1947, free rates kept more or less in 
step with the rates fixed by the Ministry of Transport (the 
“ schedule rates”) for carrying Government-owned or Govern- 
ment-sponsored cargoes. Admittedly, the changing policies 
about the use of American surplus tonnage caused some fluctua- 
tions in free rates ; indeed the main employment for American 
tramp shipping last year—the shipment of coal from the United 
States to Europe—was an indication of its uncertain economic 
future. During the strike of American miners, when coal 
cargoes were lacking, there was a temporary glut of Liberty 
ships in the Plate, and for a time American operators accepted’ 
freights as low as $13 to Antwerp, compared with a schedule rate: 
of 81s. to the United Kingdom which remained in force through-. 
out the year. At the beginning of September the United States: 
Maritime Commission reviewed its chartering policy and as@ 
result about 150 ships were returned by American operators t 
the Commission. The United States Government is seriously: 
trying to formulate a permanent shipping policy, but its con+ 
tinued vacillation about the use of dry-cargo ships and tankers: 
and about the future of the American shipbuilding indus 
are, at the moment, making for instability in world shipping. * 
The Ministry of Transport’s policy, fortunately, is clearer. 
Its object is to facilitate the return of shipping businesses a 
normal commercial channels, provided that the ‘industry cat 
guarantee shipping space for the Government’s. import 
export programmes. The Ministry has delegatéd to the 
sory and Allocation Committee, set up by the shipping ind 
the duty of providing deep-sea tonnage to earry out these 
grammes. By this means tonnage is available for 
needs, and shipping capacity over and above these needs 
be employed in normal competitive trades, The. 







_ Fesult in the employment of fewer foreign ships by Britain 
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the increased availability of British ships for cross voyages 
between foreign ports with foreign cargoes. Schedule rates of 
freight still apply to Government cargoes (which form a sub- 
stantial part of trade to and from home ports), but the release 
of many cross voyages from control has enabled the British 
shipping industry to provide more services at rates freely 
negotiated between owners and charterers in the normal way. 
Such free rates, which are determined by commercial considera- 
tions, have usually been at much the same level as the former 
schedule rates—a fact which can be taken as a sign that the 
officials responsible for fixing the schedule rates have kept a 
clese watch on market forces. 

Gradual relaxation of control over shipping should be 
followed by greater flexibility and the more economical employ- 
ment of tonnage. Accordingly a reduction in schedule freight 
rates was considered desirable in official quarters, and was cer- 
tainly acceptable to all but the least efficient tramp owners. 
Rates in many trades were reduced by 7 or 8 per cent last 
September, but unfortunately this fall was more than wiped out 
at the end of the year by the rise of 25s, a ton in bunker coal 


SHIPPING SHARES . AND. E ARNINGS 

















j ; 
Earned for bed ne Ordina 
<r" ry Shares 
Company Date of Ordinary | Net. 
and Share sn ee | omens | 
Denomination ecounts Asse 7 
1938 | 1946 1947 | * Hat ms Price { 1 
} b | i 
on bn gph of O45 
Liner Companies % % | % | £OGsi % ls s. d. 
Cunard Steamship £1 } 
stock units ...... 31/12/46 | Nil | 18-2a i 10 | 43 01413 0 
Peninsular & Oriental { 
Steam Navigation | } 
£1 det, stock units | 30/9/47 8-2 | 20-7 | 37-3} 13,031} 12 | 61 0 $18 8 
Union Castle Mail | 
aan chip £1 stock 
MES. own linineleit 31/12/'46 | Nil /625-8d) ... | 4,469 8j;39 O0|421 
Cargo and Mixed | 
Companies 
Cairn Line of Steam- 
= 10s, stock | 
ws hisariniciiiaill | $1/12/'46 5-4 47 gen 1% 4%} 0/413 9 
sles Wi thy £1 stk | | | 
OG .. (Ras. cH | 30/4/°47 ey | 7 10-3 9,406 8 oo 61'4 5 4 


(a) Rate ind in » 1945: Canged 32-6 per cent; Union Castle, 19- 5 per cent; Cairn 
Line, 19-2 per cent; (6) Consolidated. (c) For Cunard White Star : £8,537,7353. ‘d After 
charging £600,000 for repairs. 


for Dae ships. Moreover, some shipping companies 
using oil-burning ships have complained of difficulty in renew- 
ing bunkering contracts for 1948, and of a considerable increase 
in the cost of oil. To take one isolated example from a trade 
in which oilburning vessels are used almost exclusively, rates 
for grain and timber from North Pacific ports last September 
were reduced from 9§s. to 90s. 3d., but by the end of the year 
it had become necessary to put them up again to 96s. a ton. 

Both free and schedule rates, therefore, are still being 
inflated by many factors beyond the control of shipowners. The 
relief which is undoubtedly being gained from the more 
economical use of tonnage, following the withdrawal of wartime 
controls, has already been largely nullified by other factors, 
including the excessive delays in clearing ships in ports all over 
the world. In the United Kingdom, the Ministry of Transport 
has a working party which is examining the problem of turn- 
round in many ports, and it is hoped that recommendations to 
alleviate congestion and enable ships to spend more time at sea 
will shortly be forthcoming. Delays in clearance mean a com- 
plete waste of the improved mechanical efficiency of modera 
ships while they are held in port. In the past there have been 
cases of congestion and waste of tonnage by the direction or 
diversion of an unnecessary number of ships to pick up Govern- 
ment cargoes, though perhaps this form of loss is part of the 
price which has to be taken into account under any system of 
bulk buying, 

Shipowners. generally are undibaibeedie justified in their 
nervousness about the’ inflationary rise in freight rates. 





In the cold, sharp days of February as well as in 
the long days of summer the flow of exports goes 
on, Whether it is textiles from the North or 
screws from the Midlands exports from Britain 
are financed in large measure by credits opened 
through the Midland Bank. With over 16,000 
agents operating in all parts of the world the 
Bank provides machinery for conducting busi- 
ness abroad and is prepared to offer friendly 
advice and guidance on all matters concerned 
with overseas trade. At the Overseas Branch, 
122 Old Broad Street, London, and at provincial 
foreign branches in Birmingham, Bradford, 
Liverpool and Manchester, a complete service 
for international trade is available to traders 
and merchants all over the country. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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For one thing, the rise helps to mask inefficiency and protect the 
kind of operator who would soon go under in a free market. 
Lower freight rates might well be equally profitable for the 
efficient shipowner if only he could secure a quicker turnround 
of his ships and could eliminate other forms of waste. By this 
means the position of British shipping would be strengthened 
against foreign competition—in particular against the competi- 
tion of American war surplus tonnage—and the industry could 
make a fuller contribution to the British balance of payments. 
High freight rates increase the cost of imports and reduce the 
net value of exports. Dearer raw materials are quickly reflected 
in higher shipbuilding costs, and these can be met only by 
making increased provision out of current shipping earnings. 
The existence of this inflationary spiral is recognised and 
deplored by the best shipowners. But they evidently despair 
of breaking it, 


Business Notes : 


The Cost of Coal 


The Coal Board’s rising deficit underlines how widely the 
cost of getting a ton of coal varies from one coalfield to another. 
Will its lessons be heeded in the Board’s development programme? 
Costs rose throughout the industry in the third quarter of last 
year ; that was expected, since the three months from July to 
September covered not only the summer holiday period but also 
the first full quarter-year of the five-day week. Two things stand 
out in an examination of coal costs district by district: the rigidity 
of the ratio of costs as between districts and the lack of relation 
between wages and productivity in the industry generally. The 
mineworker in North Derbyshire got 1s. 3d. a shift more than 
the mineworker in Durham ; but he produced coal at a cost of 
348. 3d. a ton, yielding a profit to the Coal Board of 3s. 1d., while 
a ton of Durham coal cost 47s. 7d. and lost the Coal Board 7s. 
This is not an extreme example. The Coal Board’s statistics bring 
out clearly the extent to which the system of agreements in the 
industry, combined with the shortage of supply and abnormal 
demand, is sheltering individual .coalfields.from the play of 
economic forces. Centralised public ownership can hardly fail 
to perpetuate this tendency into normal times. 


Coat Costs, PROCEEDS AND LOSSES. 





Output (tons) | First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
1947 1947 1947 
a ee eee eee —_———— 
Commercially disposable .... 
Rolegile 46 aes cpadoenseeds i 46,188,192 45,850,253 42,797,783 


| 


| Amount; Per Ton | Amount} Per 
ie. 


Per Ton 
| £000 | Saleable | £°000 | Sal 





42,066,664 42,084,976 | 39,294,911 
} 
Saleable 
| 


| s ad s. d. 

Woated ii ks. sens Fuse eR. oka | 57,309 | 24 9-8 26 27. «8-8 

Roof supports, stores, repairs ; 11,604 | 5 0-3 | 13,529 ; 5 1 6 40 

Coal and power consumed .., | 5,950 2 69 5,714 2 2 7-6 
Other ‘eosts (including depre- 

SPEER 0 sé cc annedéuen ss | 12,781 | 5 6-4) 13,108 | 6 1-5 


TOTAL COSTS ......seee 87,644 | 37 11-4 | 92,687 | 40 5-2) 91,649 | 42 9-9 


99,619 | 38° 9-6 | 88,966 | 38 9-7 | 86,207 | 40 3-4 




















Profit (+) or Loss {—) (before | 
charging interest) ........ + 1,974 |+ 10-2 


i 





| | Roe aera 
— 3,720 la 75 | 5.442 I 6°5 


The Coal Board showed a profit of nearly £2 million. on its 
first quarter’s working, a loss of £3.7 million on its second, and 
a loss of £5.4 million on its third quarter. Thus it was more 
than {£7 million “in the red” by, the.end of September -and 
within sight of the £10 million limit beyond which it cannot draw 
for current working without Parliamentary authority. Teese losses 
take no account of interim income to coal-owners or of interest 
on Treasury advances. In the third quarter, the Coal Board 
attributes only 9d. of its loss of 2s. 64d. a ton to the-cost of the 
five-day week and 1s. 43d. to the effect of holidays. Although 
the loss is statistically spread over the three a it was in- 
curred wholly in July and August ; the September rise of 4s. in 
the price of coal converted the loss into a profit (though still 
without charging interest and interim income) for the third month, 


Plan may be essential for the restoration of a viable Europes 
economy, but they are no substitute for a healthy and expandim 
international trade. And even the short term outlook 

stability, for the shipping situation could be violently disturbed 
at any moment by unilateral action on the part of individual 
Governments. The British shipping industry may still fc 
pride in its enterprise and technical efficiency ; but d 
sees greater signs of economic stability and expanding world 
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trade its pride will be tempered by caution. este | 
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What is the Board’s Policy ? 


Clearly the Board had no option but to raise the price; 
indeed, the wonder is why it delayed so long. Cost figures. for 
the fourth quarter, when they come, will show the full effect of 
the September price increase of 4s. a ton—but not, of 
of the further increase of 2s. 6d. in January. On the other hand, 
the fourth quarter will also have some adverse factors to record: 
with the full effect of overtime working and the initial impaet of 
the November wage increases, it will show the highest costs’ 
recorded in British mining history. The Board will, ocr 
have brought costs and prices into equilibrium during the ‘early 
months of this year, if one leaves out of account coalowners’ interim 
income for which some special arrangement will clearly have to be 
made. But it would be too much to assume even now that thefac- 
tors which have created the rise in costs have ceased to operate. It 
is up to the Board (or, perhaps, to the Minister who controls the 
Board’s higher policy) to devise cost-reducing factors to counter 
act them. 

There is no simple formula by which this can be done. New 
development and replanning of the mines are long-term hopes, 
For the moment, the best chance may be to concentrate on 
improved haulage, where something has been done and further 
plans have been laid. The Reid Report gave comparative figures 


of the tonnage of saleable coal handled by each haulage worker 


per shift in Great Britain, Holland, and the United Stes, 
those figures can hardly be too often repeated. The ican 
mines employ one underground haulage worker for every 50 
of coal moved, the Dutch one for every 20 or 25 tons, and 
British one for every § tons. Here is the field for radical improve- 
ment ; more face conveyors, more power loaders, and improved 
haulage devices on the roads are obviously required. In - 
mines, the point is soon reached where the real improvement 0 
underground haulage calls for the replanning of the roads. 
entices the engineer into the field of long-term reconst 
but in other mines much can be done in the short term. er 
One lesson which the figures teach is the need for as mit 
mobility of labour as can reasonably be attained. There ’ 
political reasons for expending large capital sums to keep labour 
employed in coalfields which can produce only at a loss, but hey 
must never be allowed to obscure the economic costs. Will the 
Board’s long-term development programme take account of the 
economic or merely the political case? Is its first ae 
to 


“- 


develop the productive and profitable coalfield, or 
immobile labour ? 


* * * i oo 
French Free Exchange Market = 


After surviving a political crisis, the French Governme 
proposals for devaluation were finally adopted in the original 
form, and this week has seen the opening of a free market in 
dollars and Portuguese escudos as well as in gold: 
the political bargaining which preceded the final votes om: 
plan in the, National Assembly, the. Socialists extracted 
the Government an undertaking to proceed with the imme 
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banks. The French Government has allowed it to be known 
that holders of up to two of these aa Gale coe 
back in currency bose nan Bae Manger The condi: 
under which repayment of larger holdings will be effected has 
not yet been announced, but it is fairly clear that the French 
Government intends by this device to sed with some form 
of inquisition into large accumulations of notes. Needless to say, 
the recall of these large notes was the signal for active black market 
dealings in which they have changed hands for as little as 50 per 
cent of their nominal value. 

The new free market in convertible currencies and gold has 
made a somewhat hesitant ‘start this week. Free dealings in 
dollars began at a rate of 314 francs compared with the new 
official figure of 216 francs to the dollar. Taking sterling at its 
new official rate of 864 franes, the cross rate between the free 
dollar and official sterling ‘is about 2.80 to the £. ‘The rate for 
sterling notes in Paris has felt the effect of thisunflattering 
cross rate, and has fallen to about 750 francs as compared with 
the official rate of 864 francs. The market in convertible cur- 
rencics has been extremely sluggish. The demand for these 
currencies can come only from licensed importers and it is bound 
to take time for that demand to become organised. Similarly, 
the offer of convertible currencies from French exporters cannot 
be expected to assume its full magnitude for some weeks to come. 
It would, therefore, be unwise to attach undue importance to 
the rates which have been quoted this week. Before long, how- 
ever, active arbitrage dealings should be taking place in the free 
Paris market. These will be on account of American and other 
foreign banks which are free to sell their own currencies and to 
use the franc proceeds to buy others quoted in the open market. 
Given the existing disparities between rates, this market should 
provide profitable opportunities for dealers not unduly fettered by 
controls in their own countries. 

The free market for gold has been almost non-existent. This 
will be a purely domestic market, for it is inconceivable that the 
French authorities would import gold which would be all too 
likely to disappear into hoards.» It will therefore be fed, if at all, 
by domestic dishoarding. The intention presumably is to canalise 
the resulting sales to French authorities, since the whole point of 
creating a free market for gold is to mobilise private hoards into 
official accounts. No indication has, however, yet been given of 
the price which the French authorities will be prepared to pay 
for such gold or of the restrictions, if any, which will be placed 
in the way of private bidding for gold in this market. 


x * * 


New French Sterling Accounts 


Discussions between French and British experts on the new 
machinery for protecting sterling from potential sources of 
danger which might arise from the:devaluation of the franc have 
this week resulted in a mew exchange control order by the 
Treasury, which establishes new classes Of French ‘sterling 
accounts. From Tuesday.of this week the accounts of the French 
Government, of governments in any other territory of the French 
franc area and of authorised French banks became known as 
French No. & accounts. Private accounts kept in this country 
by residents in France became known as French No. 2 accounts. 
The order states that payments for exports from the United 
Kingdom, if made in sterling, must be made through a French 
No. 1 account. Payments from French No. 2 accounts can be 
made freely to a No, 1 account, but amy other. transfers from 
No. 2 accounts will have to receive special permission from the 
authorities. 

The order ensures that sterling held in French accounts will 
be used only through channels which are closely controlled by 
the French Government. The restrictions on private accounts 
should avert the danger of distortion in the trade between the franc 
and sterling currency areas which might result from the differential 
rates at which foreign currencies are now quoted in the free and 
Official markets in Paris. In devising these defensive measures, 
the British technical staffs in Paris have enjoyed the fullest co- 
operation of their French colleagues. 


SAO AY 


Bigger Goidibds ATSAITANTEUA BO 

The Treasury’s’ latest monthly statement of gross sales of 
gold comes as another sharp reminder of the, slenderness of the 
reserves available to the sterling area to fill the gap before Marshall 
aid comes—if it-does come—to avert the necessity of yet a further 
ie of -austerity,...-It-.is- disheartening. to. find - in. 
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December—£26} million, instead of £25 ough ‘in 
both months the same amount (£25 million) was secured ‘by 
drawings on the residue of the US loan. The reason for 


may be financed by further drawings 'on the i 
judge from the weekly Exchequer returns, these drawings last 
month totalled just under £4 million, compared with {10 million 
in each of the last four months of 1947. No exchange has appat- 
ently been purchased from the International Monetary Fund since 
November—presumably because Britain is nearing the limit which, 
under the terms of the Fund Agreement, is: imposed upon total 
drawings in the twelve months to mid-September next. 

The accompanying table summarises the monthly gross out- 
goings from reserves under each of these heads in the whole period 
since the suspension of sterling’s dollar convertibility. On this 
record, the best that can be said is that the trend of the monthly 
total is still downwards, but the rate of improvement is alarmingly 
slow—and is slackening. 


Gross DRAFTS ON EXCHANGE RESERVES 
million) 





eeeeeeeees 


5-8 





It should be emphasised that the gold figures are shown gross. 
They do not take account of any offsetting purchases of gold from 
the sterling area, figures for which have not been disclosed for 
December or January. It is probable, however, that last month 
a further amount of newly mined gold was acquired from South 
Africa in completion of the 1947 gold purchase contract (which 
this year is superseded by the £80 million gold loan). Allowing 
for this, the total net drain on gold and dollar reserves in Jantiary 
appears. to have been running at: accund—and apparently not 
below—its December rate, which the Chancellor stated as “ under 
$45 million” per week, and the Economic Secretary to the 
Treasury a little later put at “about {1o million” per week. 
Excluding the Canadian credit and the gold to be provided under 
the new South African agreement, the total reserve of gold and 
dollars (including the £50 million remaining in the US credit) 
probably stood at end-January at about £535 million, of which 
at least half must be regarded as the “ minimum operable level” 
of the working balances of the sterling area system as a whole. 


* *- * 


Bumper Revenue 


The course of Exchequer finances in the past few weeks has 
been building up a most appropriate background for the dis- 
inflationary Budget which is so plainly needed but hopes of which 
seem steadily to recede. In the past fortnight the Treasury has 
secured an “ above-line ” surplus of almost £200 million, and.since 
end-December the cumulative surplus for the current financial 
year to date has been raised from £340 million to no less than 
£585. million—an increase which surpassed the corresponding 
improvement last year by {150 million. Already, therefore, the 
surplus is more than double the amount which Mr Dalton, with 
his curious tricks of accountancy, originally envisaged for the full 
year, and it also exceeds by £277 million the revision of that 
estimate which resulted from the moderate additions to taxation 
made in the interim Budget last November. This is, of course, 
the season of maximum inflow of reverie, and it should be noted 
that. the strong improvement which was achieved in the first 
seven weeks of the calendar year 1947 was almost wholly lest in 
the following five weeks. At this date last year there was an 
“gbove-line ” deficit of £412 million; “but, owing to very heavy 
enditure in the rn wt of the period, the year ended 


vith a deficit of £569 on; ~A similar deterioration ae is y: 

1 1 reduce the, above-line su to about £425 million, which 
would still be much above the Budget estimates. But in fact 
the deterioration may well be less marked this year. “Indeed, if 
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in the next two months the Treasury were to receive and to aped 
as large a proportion of the year’s total receipts and expe e 
as in the similar-period of 1947, the surplus. at the year-end 
would be at least £100 million higher than it is now. _ 

The interesting feature of this striking performance is that it 
has not been brought about by any tricks—not, at least, any very 
apparent tricks—of internal Government accounting. Ordinary 
revenue in the past month has exceeded that for 1947 by £83 
million ; and, of this improvement, £58 million has come from 
the standard items of tax revenue—{38 million from inland 
revenue, £16 million from customs and £4,000,000 from excise. 
The remainder derives from further very heavy receipts from dis- 
posals of war stores and surpluses on Government trading. These 
two items, indeed, have contributed a significant part of the 
cumulative surplus ; their combined yield to date is £209 million, 
and already exceeds the year’s estimate by £59 million. 

Unfortunately, the all-round buoyancy of the revenue cannot 
be taken as any indication of progress towards a true equilibrium. 
On the contrary, much of it quite plainly resuks from the pressure 
of inflation upon prices and incomes. In this context, it is in- 
structive to observe that, despite the import cuts, receipts from 
customs exceed last year’s by £150 million, and if receipts in 
the next two months are no smaller than in the similar period 
of last year the original estimate will be surpassed by some {40 
million. In short, the very strength of the budgetary position, 
‘n a bookkeeping sense, underlines the need for a tough policy 
aext April. Unfortunately, the fact that the Chancellor may find 
aimself with a prospective surplus (and one, moreover, which will 
not depend upon any Daltonian conjuring tricks) may be a temp- 
tation to pursue a more lenient policy than is wise. 


* * * 


Food from Denmark and Argentina ? 


Few new details have emerged from the Argentine or Danish 
trade discussions. The negotiations in Buenos Aires hang by 
a thread, after rumours of a breakdown last weekend. Meat 
prices still appear to be the major point of disagreement. Britain 
has gone a long way to meet the Argentinian demands, but the 
Argentinians insist on prices which even they must think fantastic. 
It has become a question of waiting until Sefior Miranda realises 
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that Britain can make no further offer. Argentina (like Denmagy 
can sell a part of its exportable food surplus to other. counts) 
but would have difficulty in selling the entire amount. were. Britay 
out of the market. And would sufficient refrigerated shippine 
space be available if, in the circumstances, British ships were ng, 
available to carry Argentine meat to new destinations ? fe 
Denmark fully realised that it was in a similar position befor 
its trade delegation returned to Copenhagen for further instruc. 
tions. Officially, the food contract with Britain will not be signs 
until the trade contracts are agreed to, and although the he 
of the Danish delegation arrived in London on Monday, a final 
decision is still awaited. But shipments of Danish butter: ang 
bacon are already on their way. Denmark’s alternative 
for both butter and bacon are relatively small and could oot ana 
the entire Danish exportable surplus. e 
Under the food agreement, Britain is to get 70 per cent~g 
about 70,000 tons a year—of Denmark’s total export of butter 
at 321s, 6d. a cwt. Last October the Danes demanded 3425.9 
cwt. and the Ministry of Food offered only 2§2s. Britain is algo 
to get 80 per cent—or 25,000 tons a year—of Danish bacon 
exports at 226s. a cwt.—last autumn the Danes asked 2375, 4 
cwt. and the Ministry of Food offered 173s. Britain has gone 
a long way to meet the Danes over food prices, but coal, stée] 
and dollars are still a stumbling-block. If no agreement is si 
Britain will in all probability still receive Danish butter and baodp 
at the agreed prices—but in reduced quantities. 
In these negotiations Britain has at least a theoretical advan. 
tage. But British rations would look still more meagre than they 
look now if Argentine meat and Danish dairy produce were cut 
off for any period. In 1947, 36 per cent of Britain’s total meat 
imports by weight came from Argentina. In the summer 
months there would be no increased exports of New Zealand 
butter to help out the Ministry of Food as they have helped it 
out in the last three months. And with less bacon coming from 
Canada the weekly two-ounce bacon ration would probably bein 
danger again. 4 
* * * 






European Clearing Agreement 


The basic principles and technical machinery of the new 
European compensation scheme, now operated through the Bank 








Two tractors put 6000 people 
into essential industry ! 
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Every hour two men shifted 250 tons 
of earth using two “ Caterpillar” 
Bulidozers with Scrapers which scoop 
up 12 cu. yds. at a single bite! 

















150 acres of this rough ground had to 
be graded absolutely flat before a single 
brick could be laid for the Dundee 
industrial development scheme. 









The Dundee Industrial Scheme, spon- 
sored by the B.o.T. and built almost 
entirely by Sir Robert McAlpine and 
Sons Ltd., puts 6,000 people to work 
in new and essential industries. In 
this project “Caterpillar” Earth- 
moying equipment — supplied and 
serviced by the Olding organization 
—has made immense savings in cost, 
timeand manpower. Onemorecaseof 
“Caterpillar” making a powerful 
contribution to Britain's recovery. 
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With 250,000 tens of earth moved 
ten times quicker by “Caterpillar”, 
the first factory is already completed 
and in full production. 


“ Caterpiliar” moves the Earth — te help rebuild Britain 


Jack Olding’ = @) 


JACK OLDING & CO.LTO. HATFIELD, HERTS.’ PHONE: HATFIELD 2333 
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PRACTICAL information which will help 


plans for the development of Australian 


trade can be obtained from the Information 
Department of this Bank. A network of 
over 400 Branches and Agencies at strategic 
commercial centres provides a specialised 
Banking Service based on expert knowledge 
of local conditions, 


THE NATIONAL BANK 


OF AUSTRALASIA LIMITED | 
7, Lothbury, London, E.Ca.- 
and at Australia House, Strand, London, W.C.2 


Incorporated with Limited Liability in Victoria. Established 1858 
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for International em me are expounded — final report 

the Committee on Payments Agreements. The report takes 
cm text a passage in the report of the Committee of European 
Economic Co-operation which explained. the handicap to inter- 
Furopean trade caused by defects in the payments agreements 
now in force. The burden of the criticism was that in most 
bilateral agreements regulating the settlement of inter-European 
trade, the overdraft limits had been reached and that inability 
to provide the gold or dollars into which any excess over these 
overdraft limits might be converted constituted a serious handicap 
to the further expansion of trade. 

This contention is strikingly illustrated in a table which shows 
the position of the agreements between 15 Marshall countries on 
June 30th and August 31, 1947. The United Kingdom appears 
as the largest debtor in these agreements, for it owed in the aggre- 
gate the equivalent of $223.1 million on August 31st. The largest 
creditor was the Belgo-Luxemburg Union with claims—that 1s, 
accumulated balances—of $152 million. The figures reveal, how- 
ever, that if the balances between the participating countries 
could be compensated on a multilateral basis some of the credit 
margins which were extended to the agreed limits would be re- 
constituted and a certain expansion of inter-European trade would 
be possible without any need to make gold payments in. settle- 
ment. The report does not attempt to.deny that the task of 
inter-European compensation would be immensely eased by the 
provision of external currency resources in the shape of dollars. 
Bur even without this, there should be considerable scope for a 
more flexible system of multilateral payments in Europe. 

The first agreement on multilateral monetary compensation was 
signed by Belgium, France, Italy and the Netherlands. These 
countries undertake to carry out monthly compensation of their 
mutual payments. . Whenever.the sole effect.of such compensa- 
tion is to reduce existing balances, i.c., to reduce the use of 
existing overdraft facilities, it will be applied automatically with- 
out the previous..consent of the parties. Where. compensation 
involves the increase of a balance or the creation of a new 
one, the agreement. of the countries concerned is required: 
The agreement lays down rules about the furnishing of the 
necessary information to the compensation..agent—the Bank, for 
International Settlements. In annexes to the agreement theoretical 
examples on compensation are worked out on the basis of the 
balances outstanding on June 30, 1947. They reveal the immense 
complexity of compensation once the comparatively simple 
of triangular clearing is abandoned. Yet the examples illustrate 
the extent to which the frozen bilateral European payments agree- 
ments could be thawed with the help of multilateral compensation, 
even without the assistance of a fresh dollar infusion. 


+ * * 


Transport Services Payment 


The initial cash, payment of £2,000,000-received by Trans- 
port Services on account of the sale of sits road haulage interests 
to the British Transport Commission is satisfactory so far as it 
goes. If the 238,247 £1 preference shares were repaid at 23s. 
(they are redeemable at three months’ notice), the balance would 
represent approximately 27s. 6d. for each ordinary share, now 
quoted at 32s. 6d. a share. The company has announced that an 
additional payment is expected when the assets have been valued 
and final figures agreed ; optimistic market circles put this addi- 
tional sum at £500,000—equivalent to around 5s. 9d. extra per 
share. These calculations have naturally caused a renewed firm- 
ness in the shares, and increased hopefulness for the fate of other 
concerns whose omnibus and road haulage interests are liable to 
be taken over under the Transport Act, 1947. 

Among these, the greatest interest has been focused on Thomas 
Tilling, which (as stated in The Economist of January 17th) has 
for some time been in negotiation: with the Transport Commission 
with a view to reaching agreement for,a sale of its road passenger 
interests. The interim payment to Transport. Services has 
coincided with publication of the Thomas Tilling report for 
1947 which, as last month’s circular to shareholders promised, 
gives details of the interests which come within the scope of the 
negotiations for voluntary transfer, Although the identity of 
Thomas Tilling will feapaie the qe will shed its entire omnibus 
and road haulage interests which have hitherto constituted its 
main profit earning assets, In paren the _ manufacturing 
branches of Bristol Tramways and .C erring ene and the 
Eastern Counties. Omnibus Company would be as well as 
the road services of these two. undertakings. Trilling 


Which constitutes group headquarters. an¢ povides, a varity of 
Fis pease ane home 


£181,565 in the. past. yeat, is also. to. be. 


of the group which are not under discussion consist mainly of a 
controlling 


interest in Cornhill Insurance and Daimler Hire, 
Stratstone, a group of building and contracting companies 
recently acquired, and miscellaneous assets. If the negotiations 
succeed, the dismemberment of Thomas Tilling, pioneers of 
omnibus services in London and the provinces, would thus be 
fairly complete. It would leave as a monument to its achieve- 
ment the results of 1947—when profit after depreciation, income 
tax and all charges amounted to £2,960,000, traffic receipts were 
in excess of £20 million and some 9,000 vehicles were in operation. 


“ *x * 
Agreement with Switzerland 


The payments and commercial agreement recently signed 
by the British and Swiss Governments in London conforms: to 
the new pattern of expansionist bilateralism. It envisages a 
rough equilibrium in the payments between Switzerland and the 
sterling area, but makes provisions for establishing that equili- 
brium at a level as high as possible. The new agreement covers 
the year ending February 28, 1949... The payments arrangements 
remain within the framework of the agreement of March, 1946, 
under which Switzerland undertook to hold sterling balances up 
to £15 million, with the right to convert any excess over this 
figure. During the year 1947-48, the sterling area was in 
deficit with Switzerland, and Switzerland not only held accumu- 
lated sterling up to the £15 million ceiling, but. acquired some 
gold by the exercise of conversion rights. For the coming year 
payments should be brought into balance and further losses of 
gold by the United Kingdom avoided. 

The fact that South Africa, which has been a heavy buyer of 
Swiss manufactures, is now responsible for its own hard: currency 
deficit will help considerably in taking the strain from the balance 
of peyments between the sterling area and Switzerland. In the 
main, however, the readjustment will be effected by an increase 
of imports from the sterling area into Switzerland. It is expected 
that this expansion will be on a sufficient scale to allow the British 
Government to lift the ban on tourist travel to Switzerland as 
from May Ist. In addition, the British Government have found 
it possible to grant increased facilities for the import of a limited 
number of goods such as watches, textile machinery and 
embroidery, traditionally supplied by Switzerland. The Swiss, for 
their part, are to arrange to curtail their total exports to the sterling 
area to the extent necessary to ensure a bilateral balance... If, how- 
ever, it should happen that in the coming year the balance of 
payments runs in favour of the sterling area, the surplus will not 
be met out of Switzerland’s accumulated £15 million balances, 
but bypayment*in Swiss francs, and Britain will, in that event, 
have the right to dispose of these francs by converting them into 
gold or dollars. 

That clause in the agreement is only contingent, and ft would 
be easy to exaggerate its force as a compliment to sterling. 
And while it is satisfactory that the sterling held on Swiss 
account is not protected by an exchange guarantee it must 
be remembered that the new Agreement is explicitly stated to 
have been made within the framework of the Monetary Agree- 
memt of March, 1946. A coldly realistic assessment would 
welcome the agreement, not for any implications it may have 
for sterling, but for the prospect it opens up of expanding trade 
between Britain and Switzerland. ‘The task is to increase British 
exports in order to secure greater imports from Switzerland— 
including the imports of tourist services provided by Swiss hotels. 


* * * 


Prestige and Price in Wool Cloth Exports 3 
Representatives of the British wool.textile trade, who spent _ 


six weeks last autumn investigating the United States market, 
found prices of British woollens, worsteds and knitwear there “ all 
haywire,” Their report tells that one American buyer was called 
upon to pay 31s. 6d. and 22s. 6d. for two similar dress coatings 
which before the war had each cost about 13s. per yard. How 


made *it necessary to raise the price of cloth by z, are surely 
wasted on the American buying» public. . i “ 
There is no doubt that British wool. fabrics are wanted in the 
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tially upon whether the British producer can quote competitive 


prices. It may be true, as the Wool Trade Mission found, that. 


“in normal times the prestige of the British product gives it a price 
differential of 10 per cent to 15 per cent.” But this is at best an 
insecure cushion on which to recline. Times are not “ normal, 
and it may be doubted whether normality in this sense will ever 
return. 

The Mission found the United States wool textile industry 
beginning to run the British very close as to quality, and its 
prices generally lower than those for comparable cloths from the 
United Kingdom. Competition from Western Europe is becom- 
ing sharper. France, Belgium,.Italy and Czechoslovakia well 
know the dollar-earning capacity of fine wool products. It is 
reported that textiles are among the leading items under investiga- 
tion in France by American importers. Talk of reductions of 
French export prices by half as a result of the devaluation of the 
franc need not be taken literally, but American consumers, already 
on the alert against “greedy” makers of cloth and clothes at 
home, will regard low-cost foreign sellers with growing favour. 

British quality maintains its lead, except against the fine women's 
fashion textiles produced by France. But the gap has narrowed 
since before the war. The great advance in fine wool prices has 
been caused largely by the desire of European countries to pro- 
duce as much as possible for American purchasers who cannot 
get enough at home. Such straws as the Belgian proposal to 
found a Textile Institute show the direction in which the wind 
is blowing, and it is becoming something of a stiff breeze for 
the British industry. Prestige will no loager do, unless it 1s 
combined with competitive prices. 


* * * 


More Women for Textiles 


Apart from the interest aroused by the spectacle of Sir 
Stafford Cripps addressing a feminine audience, the most im- 
portant point that emerged from his press conference last week 
was the need for a new approach to the problem. of female 
recruitment for the textile industries. The rate of recruitment 
in all branches of textiles has recently been improving as a result 
partly of the Control of Engagement Order and partly of wage 
increases, The labour force, however, is still far below the 
industries” requ:remen:s and its inadequacy is preventing the fuil 
use of productive capacity. 

The textile group of industries as a whole increased their 
labour force by 174,700 between mid-1o45 and the end of 
November 1947, but were still 194,000 short of the mii-i939 
level. Cotton spinning, which is the main bottleneck, showed an 
increase of 34,400 between mid-1945 and November 1947, but 
was still short of 30,000 workers compared with the . prewar 
labour force. This is the most serious deficiency of all, for until 
it is cured, cotton yarn output will be inadequate. Cotton weaving 
was neatly 50,000 down compared with the mid-1939 level and 
the wool industry needs another 33,000 women workers to regain 
its prewar strength. 

To some extent, the shortage of female workers is being eased 
by the introduction of European volunteer workers. Plans. to 
increase the employment of foreign labour are now being dis- 
cussed with the unions. Yet there is still a fear, especially 
among the older trade unionists, that, even if there is no question 
of using “cheap” foreign labour, the EVW scheme may 
threaten the employment of British workers, when Lancashire 
has to compete in a buyers’ market. 


* * * 


Italian Bond Dealings Cancelled 


The rise in Italian Credit Consortium 7 per cent bonds from 
£106 to £112 on January 28th, prior to the announcement later 
that day of Italy’s decision to pay arrears of interest in sterling 
up to September 15, 1947, to holders of four sterling issues— 
enumerated in last week’s issue—has been the subject of an inquiry 


' by the Stock Exchange Council. As a result certain bargains 


carried out on January 28th have been cancelled “by consent 
of all parties.” This decision begs the question whether the buy- 
ing on that day was inspired merely by intelligent anticipation, in 
view of the imminence of a statement following the conclusion 
of the Anglo-Italian talks, or whether it was based on insidé 
information. 

In view of the conclusive evidence the Council has not invoked 
Rule 74 which specifies that ° an application to annul a bargain 
in The Stock Exchange shall not be entertained by the Council, 
except upon a specific allegation of fraud or wilful ssenta- 
liom OC upon prima facie evidence of such material. ‘in the 
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bargain as in their judgment renders the case one which is fitting 
for their adjudication.” The Council’s course of action seems 
wisest in the circumstances, although it is clear that the Coung 

of Foreign Bondholders did not release the contents of their 
munication from Signor Umberto Grazzi notifying the I 
decision until well after the bargains now nullified had 


ee 


Criticism of the terms of payment has abated little since they 
were announced. Apart from the questionable limitation of the 
rate of interest to the level Italy is to pay her dollar creditors 
dissatisfaction has been expressed about the failure of Italy i 
implement her guarantee 10 pay 20} per cent of the interest on the 
Austrian Government Guaranteed Loan, 1934-59. Italy contends 
that the incapacity of the Austrian Government to meet iff 
obligations in respect of this loan has not been “ proved,” ; 
this explanation has not been accepted by the British Govern. 
ment and isto be the subject of further representations. a 


* *x x 
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Japanese Sterling Debt 1 


On his return last year from a parliamentary mission to Japa 

Mr Teeling gave reassuring evidence that Japan intended to make 
a full payment of arrears of interest on Japanese sterling bonds) 
following the signing of peace with the United States, and bond-. 
holders’ hopes revived. The acerbity of Mr Dalton’s previous 
declarations on the subject had suggested that neither hope nor 
interest in the bondholders’ case could be expected from thé 
Treasury. But this week Sir Stafford Cripps has shown a more 
helpful attitude towards the problem of procuring a resumption 
of interest payments. ay 
In a reply to a question by Mr Keeling, asking whether the 
Chancellor would support the present efforts of American 
creditors for the resumption of the service of Japanese bonds, Sit 
Stafford showed an appreciation of the importance of bringing 
forward the claims of bondholders in the preparatory discussions 
fer a Japanese peace treaty. There are, admittedly, no grounds 
for expecting an early resumption of interest payments. So far 
Japan has hardly begun to acquire foreign exchange and will be 
in no position to do so for some time. Sir Stafford also indicated 
that at the beginning of the war outstanding Japanese sterling loans” 
amounted to approximately £88 million and dollar loans to $276 
million. : ss = 
‘ 


Chile’s Free Exchange 


The effects of the precedents set by the International 
Monetary Fund in sanctioning free markets or differential 
exchange rates in Ecuador, Greece, Italy and then France, are 
beginning to snowball. This week, Chile has been added to the 
list of countries to which the IMF has given permission to operate 
differential exchange rates. The foreign currencies which will 
arise from exports of certain mining and agricultural products 
which the Chilean Government wish to encourage will be saleable 
in a free market. The official rate of the Chilean peso, namely 
31 to the dollar and 125 to the £, will be maintained for exports 
of nitrates, iodine, copper and iron ores, which provide about 
75 per cent of Chile’s foreign exchange income. 

News of this development has come from San Diego. The 
IMF in Washington will no doubt be issuing an official announce 
ment soon stating that its sanction of this breach of its normal 
rules is designed as a short-term expedient to help Chile, which is 
in serious balance of payments difficulties. The moye may also 
be the first step towards finding a new official rate for the pe 
The devaluation snowball has set in train highly circumstanti 
rumours that Brazil is about to change the parity of the cruzeiro 
from 21 to 30 to the US dollar. Brazil has not yet notified a 
official parity to the IMF, and the reported change does not 
apparently include any step towards establishing multiple rates 
for the cruzeiro. : 

¢ x. * * 


Boom in Wool 4 
The wool market has become used to rising prices, but the 


sharp increase which occurred at the 

end of January has caused surprise, if not consterna _ Prices 
for finer merino wools rose by 20 to 25 percent compared vib g 
the levels touched at the December auctions and $ rose 
by to to 15 per cent. The advance in prices for four representative | 
categories of combing wool since free auctions were resumed. 
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THE CLYDESDALE BANK LIMITED. 


BALANCE SHEET, 3ist DECEMBER, 






















LIABILITIES. 
1946, AUTHORISED CAPITAL — 1946, SUBSCRIBED AND IssuED CAPITAL— - 
£5,000,000 100,000 Shares of £50 each... ese Soe +»  £5,000,000 £1,000,000 100,000 Shares of £50 each, £10 paid éve --. £1,000,000 
"350,000 35,000 Shares of £10 each ... one oie oe 350,000 300,000 30,000 Shares of £10 each, £10 _ we ose 300,000 
£5,350,000 £5,350,000 £1,300,000 
<a ee 
£2,200,000 RESERVED SURPLUS FUND wk awa eos ste abds. 2 eek ae eee ae ee 
114.400 Divipenp payable February and ‘Angust, 194s, fags income Tax thereon .. ees es Bi FS ae fa ne ate Sig 114,400 
111,945 BALANCE OF Provir carried to 1948 ... ie ire vee ja dink oe one abe ano we 123,707 





£3,738,107 

or ose wee eee eee eee ase 90, 595,828 
eve eve one ese eee ose eee ee «—-:2, 894,022, 
oe see eee ee eee eee eee i 424, 130 


$4,880,053 CURRENT, Deposit and other Accounts, including provision for ee 
1,788,220 ACCBPTANCES AND een on account of ae 
8,162,748 NOTES IN CIRCULATION ... “< nat 


eee * ee see eee eee 








—$—— 





£98,557 366 : £104,152,087 
ee aia the x ASSETS. sae 
£9,830,187 COIN, BANK OF ENGLAND Notes, Norrs of other Banks, and Balances with the Bank of England... feo!) sees ion ooo aw»  £8,454,017 


12'444.573 BALANCES With, and CHEQUES in course of Cattection a, ‘other Banks im. the nase lales Be nee ae es shi o6s: 5: gee: Soe 
5,855,600 MONEY at Call and Short Notice in es eae a a eee eee . oo 
7,131 Btitts Discounted See vee eee one “* eee ove os aoe ee 18,162 
11,000,000 ‘TRRASTRY Deposit RECEIPTS ... $2, _ Ko wee eee eee rye werisco see «- 10,000,000 
INVESTMENTS at or under market value :— 
































39,410,111 British Government Securities : sea eee ese «© £42, 262,404 
4,114,344 Colonial Government Serene, British Corporation Stocks, and British Railway 1 Debenture Stocks “oy ene oats 3,674,659 
2,014,855 Other Investments... si oe Ge sea 2,749,908 
———— 48,686,971 
11,575,319 | ADVANCES to Customers and Other Accounts, less provision for doubtful debts . = én oe ee _— fica «» —-: 15,393,660 
288,026 BANK BUILDINGs (ineluding London Freehold Property), at cost, Jess amount written off ‘in ii iar ete ane “ cei 319,749 
210,000 HERITABLE PROPERTY yielding Rent, at cost, less amount written off ... os vob wee “6 eos ose ese éde ste 242,000 
1,758,220 LIABLLETY of Customers for Ac ceptances and ‘Engagements per contra... wii he ate hin see aie se oe eww 2,394,022 
INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL FINANCR CORRORAAION aR 
19,000 190 Shares at £1,000 each, £300 paid. ‘aa a vee ose oe ose oes ext eee ose 57,000 
£98 557,366 £104,152,087 
— PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. : —— 
To Dividend at 16 per cent. payable 10th ees - 3rd 
August, 1948, and Income Tax-thereon = &. ak £208,000 | By Balance at 3ist December, 1946 . £111,945 
» Staff Widows’ Fund Gee ae ns aa des ene 20,000 » Net Profit for 1947, after making an appropriation ‘to Con- 
» Deferred Renairs Account... ae aah bee wee 20,000 tingent Fund out of which full provision has been made 
» Superannuation and Allowances Fund |). ‘os ee She 50,000 for all Bad and Doubtful Debts. (The —e of eer 
,», Investment Reserve oe ot ae ea ae ans 50,000 Fees and Allowances paid is £8,825) .. ed 359,762 
» Balance to 1948. «... eo eee oot gee vas wo 123,707 HAROLD E. YARROW, Director. 
. ae ROBERT L. ANGUS, Director. meen 
£471,707 ROBERT LAIDLAW, Director. £471,707 
— NET Nr 


J. J. CAMPBELL, General Manager. 


AUDITORS’ CERTIFICATE AND REPORT. 
We have to report to the Shareholders that we have examined the Books and Accounts of Tux CiypespaLe BANK Liwrrep, at Sist December, 1947, and that we have also examined the Securities 
representing the Investments of the Bank, and the Treasury Deposit Receipt=, and have verified the Balances with the Bank of England and the Bills Discounted and Cash Balances in Glasgow (Head 


Oftice), in London (City Office), and in Edinburgh (Chief Office). We have obtained all the information and explanations we have required, and, ia our optnion, the foregoing Balance Sheet is properly drawa 
up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Bank's affairs according to the best of our information and the explanations given to ua, and as coy witencs” tee 
GLascow, w uditer 






7th January, 1948. W. L. MILLAGAN, C.A., Auditor. 


HULTON PRESS LIMITED 


(Incorporated under the Companies Act, 1929) 
CAPITAL 
Authorised 


£250,000 sve in 2,000,000 Ordinary Shares of 2/6 each ae 
There are no Mortgages, Debentures or Loan Capital 


Hulton Press Limited, was incorporated as a Private Company on 5th May, 1938, to carry on the business founded 
by Mr. Edward G. W. Hulton, Chairman and Managing Director of the Company and Vendor of the shares on the Offer for 
Sale mentioned below. The Company, which was converted into a Public Company on 4th February, 1948, publishes and 
owns (directly or through wholly-owned Subsidiary Companies) the following well-known periodicals :— ~ 


PICTURE POST, LILLIPUT, THE FARMERS WEEKLY, 
HOUSEWIFE, 3 LEADER MAGAZINE, WORLD REVIEW. 


The List will open on Tuesday, 10th February, and will close on the same day 


for an 


‘ OFFER FOR SALE OF 


900,000 Ordinary Shares of 2/6 each in Hulton Press Limited 
at 31/- per Share 


Copies of the Offer for Sale (on the terms of which alone applications will be considered) and Forms of Application 
may be obtained from :— 


HELBERT, WAGG & CO. LIMITED, 41, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 ; 
LAING & CRUICKSHANK, Northgate House, 20/24, Moorgate, London, E.C.2; 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED, N ew Issue Department, Poultry, London, E. C. 2, and Branches. 
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64s. Coatsér Grossbieds Were not in great demand until the’ cur-~ 


rent season opéned, when they, too, begaf fo’ ris¢ while merino 
prices became steady. Finer crossbreds have moved more or less 
consistently with merino. Carbonising wools (which are. more 
difficult to prepare), are still apparently unwanted. 

The buoyancy of the recent London sales may, however, have 
been due more to technical factors than was at first apparent. 


Bradford, unfettered by maximum prices for tops and faced with 


a high export target, is now willing to compete for high quailty 


wools, but nor necessarily at fantastic prices. Continental pur- 
chasers were also operating on a fairly large-scale—joined, inciden- 
tally, by Russia after the signing of the trade agreement, and 
Czechoslovakia, which recently negotiated a sterling credit for the 
purchase of wool. ‘The Woo! Control, it is reported, has also 
been purchasing wool for shipment to Germany. 

Fears have already been openly expressed that continental coun- 
tries might be purchasing wool as a speculative hedge against the 
depreciation or devaluation of local currencies. It ts, however, 
difficult to assess the extent of such dealings—if indeed they have 
occurred. There are undoubtedly some speculative forces in the 
market, though it is doubtful how far they are fostered by cur- 
rency considerations alone. In a rising market, buyers usually 
tend’ to purchase more than their immediate requirements. Acti- 
vity in the French, Belgian and Dutch textile industries is gene- 
rally above the prewar level, but stocks of raw wool in ‘hose coun- 
tries are not thought to be unduly large... Belgium is believed to 
have about nine months’ supply, France six months’ snd the 
Netherlands, three months’. 

Wool] is becoming a dear commodity, and combing merino -has 
reached an extreme level. Admittedly there is a physical shortage 


Woo. Prices 
(pence per Ib.—clean cost, London sale-room) 
cece + Sept. July i Sept. Dec. 
age | 1946 1947 | 1947 1947 


Jan. 
1943 


ee a . 7 agen 


Acsk a 
Combing wool :— i i | ' 
64s. ct Poe GSE oval ees ae a8 USE. Be 844 
Msi ies Le dais | 33) 1 3b 4 45h Ye 514 
Ob. id.- 30% eyo oe oe ae oe ee a 37h 
i coeiiniatumintecianienaamctentes = —— a 30 33 


Source : Joint Organisation 


of fine “free” wools in the world... Even so, the recent rise in 
prices was out-of proportion to the dearth of supplies. The Austra- 
lian Realisation Wool. Commission has estimated that_the supply 
of 64s and above in Australia has fallen by 40 per cent between 
1940-41 and 1946-47. This deterioration in the Australian clip— 
the world’s chief source of fine wool—is occurring at a time 
when demand is increasingly concentrated on the finer qualities. 


ne er oo ae ee 


- December, 1947, Was 2 fairly stable month for wages, an, 
the percemtage change over September, 1939, ° i at the 
level of 73 per cent, which it had reached at the end of Novembe 
It would, however, be wrong to draw the deduction thar 
upward pressure for wages has in any way diminished. On 
contrary, a number of important wage claims are pending. 

During 1947 as a whole, 5,000,000 workers secured increas 
in their weekly wages of £1,750,000, Of this, £1,250,000 
secured in the second half of the year, and two-thirds of 
total occurred in the wages of miners, agricultural workers, 
ing and public works, and railway service. Last year’s 
was less than in 1946. when nearly 8,000,000 workers had 
weekly wages increased by £2,900,000, but the percentage increag 
in wages since September, 1939, was only 65 per cent, compared 
with the 73 per cent at the end of December, 1947. — 

The percentage increase in hourly rates was even greater, owing 
to the reduction in the length of the working week without ay 
corresponding reduction in wages. The total increase in ho 
rates during 1947 was 9-IO per cent, bringing the increase sing 
September, 1939, up to 84-85 per cent. These figures, of course 
take no account of the addition on wages. costs caused by the 
extension of overtime working which has been introduced in g 
large mumber of industries. The increase in earnings, compared 
with wage rates, will be on an even bigger scale. 

Nearly §,250,000 workers had their weekly hours reduced on the 
average by 3} hours during 1947. The aggregate decrease ig 
weekly. hours during the year was over 18} million. 





















* * * 


Shortage of Jute 


The Government of India has at last allotted 500,000 ‘bal 
or 90,000 tons—of raw jute for export between now and J 
although apparently no proper export quotas have. been iss 
This quantity, together with 35,000 tons held over from the 
half of the season, which is also available for shipment, will 
to relieve the position in those Continental countries where j 
supplies are tight. It is natural that India should first rese 
adequate supplies for the Calcutta mills. The dislocation ca 
by the dispute about the export duty imposed by Pakistan 
the difficulties of up-country transport has considerably reduced; 
the quantity of jute available in Calcutta. Some 1,400,000 tons 
are expected to be marketed from the-current crop, and:since the) 
Calcutta mills will require a little over one million tons, there! 
should be about 350,000 tons for export....Nearly 200,000.1 
were already shipped in the first half of the season, so the pre 
allotment of 90,000 tons for export can hardly leave more than 
30,000 tons still to come. Some reports suggest that Pakistan 
may be able to ship 70,000 tons direct from Chittagong ; thi 








SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS . ‘| 


A fuller list containing 370 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement, 
reports appear in the Supplement: Thomas Tilling; E. K. Cole; Leyland Motors; William Timpson; Bignells. 
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would benefit overseas destinations at the AS sapeons of Calcutta, but 
y be reduced. 


that case Indian ery 
» Sorts of raw jute‘in the Unit Kibedom Ted fallen to 33,§80 


tons—little ever four months’ supply—by the end of December, 
when they represented about half of the level of last February. 
Consumption last year amounted tO 9§,000 tons, spread fairly 
evenly over the twelve months, The prospects are hardly re- 
assuring. Arrivals of raw, jute since December, and shipments on 
the way, are estimated together at 20,000 tons, and Britain is due to 
receive only 18,000 tons more. from India during the next six 
months. The British trade will have, therefore, 70,000 tons, or 
about nine months’ supply, to last until the new season begins 
in the autumn. This leaves little room for manceuyre, particularly 
since a proportion of the British stock is unsuitable for present 
requirements. Even if there are no further labour troubles in 
India to cause an interruption of supplies, Dundee may suffer 
from a shortage of raw jute before the season ends, 


* * * 


Higher Base Metal Prices 


The British zine price was raised last week by £5 to £75 a 
ton delivered, following the movement of the New York price, 
which rose by 14 cents to 12 cents a lb. a week earlier. The 
American rise was equivalent to £8 a ton. But at £75 a ton the 
British price is still considerably higher than the New York 
level (nearly £67), and the disparity cannot be entirely accounted 
for by higher freight costs. In 1947 Britain imported 90 per cent 
of its requirements of zinc ore and concentrates from the Common- 
wealth, but out of a total import of 149,000 tons of zinc and 
spelter during the year, the United States supplied nearly 58,000 
tons and British countries 79,000 tons. Does sterling zinc, like 
sterling copper, claim a higher price than American metal? 

. Nine months ago world zinc supplies were improving despite 
the dislocation in Europe. Labour shortage, however, hampered 
expansion in Australia and Canada, and other areas experienced 
fuel shortages. Im the United States the suspension of the 
premium price policy last summer caused the closing of 58 mines, 
which together had produced an average of 4,800 tons of zinc a 
month during the first half of the year. Appreciable quantities 


demand has surpassed its: ‘ 
 staghation of the forier seconc ated ket 
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also found their way to the US Government's. siock-pile. 
Although world zinc production is still below” ae Sead ‘Tevel, 





products are still in great demand, and absorb 45 cent of 
current consumption ; die-casting | as made great headway in 
recent years, and now accounts for between 25 and 30 per cent 
of the American demand. ‘The recovery of zinc production seems 
slow, and even the new price-level may not lead supplies to 
expand enough to mect the rising world demand, particularly if 
there is no slackening of industrial activity in’ the United States. 
The prices of other base metals show a tendency to rise along 
with zinc. Copper has been quoted at 217-22 cents’a Ib. in New 
York (about £122 a ton compared with the British price of £132). 
The American market also expects lead to rise from 1§ to 16 cefits 
a Ib.; the new price would give a sterling equivalent of £89 a 
ton against the British domestic price of £90. British prices for 
all three metals. must im the long. run follow the New. York 
market, although the greater part of British supplies of base 
metals are bought on forward contracts. Britain has still to buy 
Marginal supplies, and sometimes more, from the United States, 
_ prices to Empire producers are generally based on the New 
ork level. 


Shorter Note 


The fiduciary note issue of the Bank of England was last week 
reduced by £50 million—for the second time within a month 
The fiduciary limit now stands at £1,350 million, This reduction 
by {100 million, the first decline since the spring of 1939, has 
been made possible by a large exaggeration of the seasonal return 
of cutrency from circulation after the Christmas holiday. The 
reflux in the past six weeks has totalled £111 million, in contrast 
with £57 million in the similar period of 1947, Despite the 
cancellation of {100 of “idle” notes, the Bank’s reserve still 
stands at the unusually high level of £93 million—{13 million 
more than at this date last year. The active note circulation, at 
£1,258 million, is the lowest since the week in which notes were 
hurriedly withdrawn for the VE-day celebrations. 








“T think I’d like 
a White Horse 





better than anything” 


: MAXIMUM PRicEs:—Bottles 31/-5 4-Bottles 16/3 
4 fe as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association 
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A new shaving luxury 





CREATED FOR MEN OF JUDGEMENT AND GOOD TASTE 


~~ 
SZ rust-resistant by the Krauman 
process. Each blade has to pass 
17 rigid inspections in the fac- 
Personna is a precision blade— } tory, and is specially wrapped 
a unique shaving instrument | to preserve its hollow ground, 
designed especially for men who | leather-stropped edge in perfect 
can afford the best. It is. a | condition, Personna_ precision 
double-edged blade, made only | blades: are onsale at the best 
from high-grade steel, rendered barbers, chemists, and stores. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE CLYDESDALE BANK, LIMITED 


SCOTTISH INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITIES 
SIR HAROLD YARROW’S REVIEW 


The 110th general meeting of the Clydes- 
dale Bank, Limited, was held on the 4th 
instant at the head office of the Bank, St. 
Vincent Place, Glasgow. 

Sir Harold E. Yarrow, Bt, C.B.E., the 
chairman, in the course of his speech, said: — 
For the first time in the history of the Bank, 
the totals of the balance sheet now before 
you stand in excess of £100 million. The 
balance sheet published in our centenary 
year presented totals of just over £44 million, 
and by 1940 the comparable figure had risen 
to £52 million, so that in the past seven years 
our figures have more than doubied. 


INCREASED FIGURES 


At a time when industry is fully employed 
and large sums are required to finance the 
export drive, it is satisfactory to, mote, a 
further increase of £5,700,000 in our deposits, 
which now stand at the record figure of 
£90,595,828. Acceptances. and engagements 
on account of customers at £2,394,022 show 
a further expansion and reflect to some ex- 
tent the greatly increased turnover in the 
volume of our foreign business. 

It is very pleasing to note the substantial 
increase of £3,818,000 in our advances to 
customers, which now stand at £15,393,660. 
This item had fallen during the wart years 
to about £9,000,000, and the rise of some 
£6,000,000 since then furnishes evidence of 
the support we have extended to our custo- 
mers during the transition period and in theic 
endeavours to cope with present-day con- 
ditions. -The Bank is willing and anxious to 
expand its participation in all forms of sound 
enterprise designed to increase the country’s 
industry, commerce and agricultural output. 

I am sure you will regard it as satisfactory 
that we are again able to show an increase 
in our profit of £5,350 notwithstanding the 
heavy taxation. imposed by the supplemen- 
tary budget and the further rise in the level 
of our expenses. Adding to the profit of 
£359,762 the balance carried forward from 
1946 amounting to £111,945, there is avail- 
able the sum of £471,707, and the directors 
recommend a dividend of 16 per cent. per 
annum. 


RELATIONS WITH INDUSTRY 


I turn now to a brief summary of present 
economic conditions and the Bank’s relation- 
ship. with industry. It is natural that, in 
view of the continued shortage of dollar 
exchange and the consequent difficulties in 
ensuring adequate supplies of foodstuffs from 


overseas, we should be specially interested in . 


the fortunes of farming. This represents the 
largest individual industry in the Bank’s 
books, both in actual number of accounts 
and’ in overdraft facilities. The outlook in 
farming has altered from the war-time period, 
and is now determined by the prime necessity 
of saving dollars. This result has placed 
emphasis on making good the war-time 
depletion of livestock, to step up meat and 
milk production, while still maintaining 


cultivation of cereals at the highest possible. 


level. The subsidies for hill sheep and 
cattle and the grants for cultivation of 
marginal land directly affect our Scottish 
farmers. 

In general, it appears that for the next 
few years farmers mzy expect a reasonably 
assured reward for their work and a. fair 
return on their capital, which they justly 
deserve. More intensive cropping and in- 
creased stock require the employment of 
additional liquid and in this respect 
I am pleased to report that the bank has been 
able to assist many of its clients in the farm- 
ing community. It will be our policy to 


continue to give the fullest and most sym- 


pathetic consideration to farmers’ require- 
ments, 


FURTHERING FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 


Though we are rendering increased aid 
to the farming community, we remain. fully 
conscious of the fact that future prosperity 
will depend on the striking of an equitable 
balance between agriculture and industry 
generally. As a result, we continue to be 
not only intimately concerned with, but also 
actively engaged in, furthering wherever 
possible the present and future . industrial 
development of Scotland. 

Throughout the year, shortages of raw 
materials and skilled labour have been the 
limiting factors controlling the output of 
Scottish industries. Shortage of coal has been 
the most important of these, and the ten- 
dency for output to increase towards the 
end of the year, largely due to the_re- 
introduction of Saturday working, was an 
encouraging feature. However, the accom- 
panying sharp increase in price, influencing 
as it does the whole productive economy, is 
a matter of the gravest concern; nor must 
it be forgotten that the coal now being 
marketed is in general of a poorer quality 
than in the past. 

In the latter part of the year the iron and 
steel industry has been working at near- 
record level, thus ensuring larger supplies of 
steel for essential purposes, but owing to the 
acute shortage of scrap it may be difficult 
to maintain the same high output for 1948. 


THE CLYDE 


Once again the Clyde has retained its 
position as the leading shipbulding centre 
of the world, and this despite many bottle- 
necks in the wide range of ancillary in- 
dustries upon which the shipbuilder deperds. 
Now that the potentialities of the ship- 
building industry as an earner of foreign ex- 
change have been recognised, it was hoped 
that more adequate supplies would be 
forthcoming in 1948, and it is disappointing 
that the Government have found it necessary 
to curtail by 20 per cent. the quantity of steel 
available for shipbuilding. A steadier flow 
of materials would certainly be a factor in 
reducing present-day costs and enabling 
definite completion dates to be given, both 
of which give rise to serious concern for 
shipbuilder and shipowner alike. 

In engineering, although most sections have 
orders on hand whick will provide work for 
some time ahead, shortages of certain 
materials have so restricted output as to 
leave the demand of both home and over- 
seas markets largely unsatisfied. 


INCREASED OUTPUT THE KEY 


Increased output holds the key to future 
prosperity. With a sellers’ market rapidly 
disappearing in a wide variety of goods 
ability to quote competitive prices and fixed 
delivery dates is vital. Every effort must be 
made to overcome the material shortage at 
present restricting output in practically 
every sphere of industrial activity. The 
assumption that output would be maintained 
in spite of the introduction of the shorter 
working week has proved to be incorrect, 
and this is a serious matter that cannot be 
ignored. Greater effort must be the aim of 

those who have the welfare of the country 
at oat It is yet 4 early to be confident 
about future, and the optimism which 
one heats expressed from time to time 
merely tends to obscure the precarious 
position in which we find ourselves today. 

The report was adopted: : 
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BRITISH TYRE AND RUBBER 
COMPANY, LIMITED ~— 
RECORD PROFIT er: 

The twenty-fourth annual general meeting 
of the British Tyre & Rubber Company, 
q-ipniond, was held, on the 30th ultimo, a9 


Sir Walrond Sinclair, K.B.E. (the chair. 
man), said that after excess profits tax, 
profits tax, depreciation, and other 
the profit, subject to income tax, 
to £064,536, or rather more than double that 
of their previous record. Those 
improved results were due mainly to a y 
considerable increase in the turnover an 
efficiency. ' 
The mcreased profits fully justified th: 
larger total distribution of 20 per cent., 
income tax, proposed, as against 15 per cent, 
last year. 
The only item in the balance sheet consti. 
tuting a prior charge against the company’s 
assets was that of the First Mortgage 4} 
per cent. debenture stock. The outstandi 
amount of which was £424,507. For 
time past the directors had had that pars 
ticular item under consideration, and. have 
now cecided to give the necessary notice im 
accordance with the terms of the Piast Deed 
of the company’s intention to redeem thar 
debenture stock on September 30, 1948, at 
the price of 102 per cent., plus accrued 
interest, nt 
So far as the current year was concerned, 
their returns available at present indicated 
satisfactory progress. They were doing thei 
utmost to expand their exports, but much ¢ 
their production represented essential con#- 
ponents for other industries and were 
exported as such. It was consequently 
extremely difficult to assess with accuracy the 
exact percentage increase in values... So fag 
as conditions under their own control was 
concerned, he could see no reason why their 
progress should not continue. 
‘The report was adopted. 


ORIENT STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


NEW VESSEL ORDERED 


At the Forty-eighth ordinary general meet- 
ing of the Orient Steam Navigation ‘Co 
Ltd., Mr. I. C. Geddes, the chairman, said 
that the cost of reconditioning the company’s 
steamers was proving much greater than 
had been anticipated and the amount charged 
in the account for all repairs about £213,000 
greater than in the previous year. After 
setting £120,000 to the reserve for deferred 
repairs and paying a dividend of 5 per cent. 
free of tax, £70,084 would be carried forward 
to next years accounts compared with 
£192,354 brought in from last year. 

Owing to the very heavy losses suffered in 
the war it had been decided to order a new 
vessel—to be named “ Oronsay ”—of ‘similar 
tonnage to “Orcades” which had been 
launched recently. He said that “ Orion ” and 
“Ormonde” had both returned to service, 
the latter carrying migrants under austerity 
conditions. “Orontes” was at present 
undergoing refit and he hoped “Otranto” 
would be available to start refitting in April. 





In refitted and new steamers the Com- ~ 


peny’s poy was to instal a number of cabins 
in irst Class less elaborately fitted than 
anything in that class before the war. The 
gap between the minimum first class and 
the maximum tourist fares was, therefore, 
much narrower than before the war 
would, he hoped, enable quite a number of 
Australians who travelled to this country 
Tourist Class to transfer to First Class for 
the return journey and so allow the ships 
to carry even ter numbers of settlers in 


the Tourist Class. He said that when 


“Orcades,” “Orontes” and “Otranto” — 
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TECALEMIT LIMITED 


RESULTS OF A DIFFICULT YEAR 


MR S. G. GATES’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of this com- 
pany was held on the 30th ultimo, in London, 
Mr S. G. Gates (the chairman) presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: Ladies and gentlemen, when 
addressed you last year I remarked on the 
precarious position of the engineering 
industry in a country which does not com- 
mand plentiful supphes of coal and steel, The 
period covered by the accounts now before 
you, namely the year ending 31st July, 1947, 
has afforded some uncomfortable reminders 
of this fact ; and I think we may congratulate 
ourselves on having emerged’ with a larger 
turnover than that of the previous year and a 
reasonably satisfactory profit, 


PAST YEAR’S DIFFICULTIES 


During the early months of the year in 
question we were struggling with shortages 
of material. Production was erratic, and it 
was not until January, 1947, that we really 
got into our stride. In February there fol- 
lowed the fuel crisis. Although, thanks to 
prodigious efforts by our engineering staff, we 
managed to improvise methods of generating 
electricity and so brought 80 per cent. of 
our employees back to work during the crisis, 
we nevertheless suffered for months there- 
after from its repercussions. Deliveries of 
material and components from our suppliers 
were interrupted, and thus the rhytnm of 
producuon was once again disturbed. I am 
glad to say, however, that by the summer of 
1947 we had overcome most of these difficul- 
ties and achieved a greatly improved rate of 
production which has continued into the 
current year. Steps have meanwhile been 
taken to provide against a recurrence of the 
fuel crisis by installing diesel generating 
plant. This plant has also enabled us to 
accept a cut of one-third in maximum 
demand without the inconvenience of 
staggering hours. 


Work on our new factory at Plymouth is 
not as far advanced as we had reason to 
expect when I last spoke to you. As I then 
explained, part of our building site had to 
be acquired by the Plymouth Corporation 
under compulsory powers. A Public Enquiry 
for this purpose was held on January 14, 
1947 ; but, despite our protests, it was five 
months before the Inspector's Report 
approving the Compulsory Purchase Order 
was issued, and we were not actually allowed 
to begin operations on the site before July 
ist. In this way much of the fine weather of 
the year was lost to us. However, during the 
six months which have since elapsed work 
has progressed very well, By mid-summer, 
1948, at least one bay of 21,000 square feet 
should be in production. 


RECORD SALES FOR INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES 


Sales of our equipment for industrial pur- 
—_ including agriculture, have reached a 
higher level than ever before. This is a field 
in which we are constantly finding new 
applications for our products, and we believe 
it offers scope for still further development. 
Although up to date there has been only a 
slight falling off in orders for garage equip- 
ment, the decline is bound to become more 
pronounced if the present restrictions on the 
use of petrol and on building are long con- 
tinued. On the other hand, it must re- 
membered that a substantial proportion of 
our sales of garage equipment are to public 
transport undertakings who are compara- 
tively unaffected by these restrictions, 


Exports have naturally been our greatest 
breoccupation throughout the year. Our 


main contribution to exports continues to be 
indirect, through the components which we 
supply for machinery and motor cars, But 
our direct exports were approximately double 
those of the previous year and should show a 
further rise in the current year, despite the 
increasing obstacles put in their path by 
import restrictions, currency regulations, and 
the decline of the seller’s market. Exports, 
direct and indirect, are now estimated to be 
of the order of 60 per cent. of our total 
output. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The profit for the year, after providing for 
taxation, including the retrospective increase 
in Profits Tax which was announced last 
autumn, is £114,125, as compared with 
£120,081 last year. 


Your directors recommend that a final 
dividend of 14 per cent. be paid on the 
increased capital, making a total of 20 per 
cent. for the year. If adopted, this recom- 
mendation will leave the carry forward at 
£86,298, as against £69,324 brought forward 
from last year. 


FRENCH AND AUSTRALIAN SUBSIDIARIES 


This year’s profit does not include divi- 
dends either from our French associate com- 
pany or from our Australian subsidiary. The 
French company declared a dividend after 
our accounts were closed, while the Austra- 
lian company made a loss for the 13 months 
to July 31, 1947. The reason for a loss 
having been incurred despite a successful 
year’s trading lies in the exceptional expenses 
to which the Australian company was put in 
transferring its plant and key personnel 500 
miles from Melbourne to Adelaide. The 
whole of these expenses have been charged 
in last year’s accounts and the resulting loss 
deducted from accumulated profits. Next 
year, the Australian company’s financial year 
will coincide with our own, and it is intended 
to present its balance sheet consolidated with 
ours. I should add that during the past year 
your company exercised an option to acquire 
a minority interest in the Australian com- 
pany, which thus becomes a wholly owned 
subsidiary. This action was taken in view of 
the agreement for double taxation relief 
between Australia and the United Kingdom, 
which accords full relief to the Australian 
subsidiary of a United Kingdom parent com- 
pany only where the parent company 
owns all the shares (less directors’ qualitying 
shares) of the subsidiary. The Australian 
company is now in full production in its new 
factory and there is every indication that it 
will enjoy a successful year, 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


I will now turn to the balance sheet before 
you. The issue of new capital last June has 
resulted in a transfer to capital reserve 
account of £424,498. This brings the total of 
our reserves, undistributed profits and the 
postwar refund of Excess Profits Tax to 
£867,830, as compared with an issued capital 
of £556,969, 

On the assets side, you will observe that 
fixed assets are up by £60,000 over the pre- 
vious year, mainly on account of the pur- 
chase of additional plant for our factories. 

Under current assets, the figure of £73,278 
represents advances made to our Australian 
company. to enable it to ex its business 
and purchase additional t.. The bank 
overdraft which figured in our accounts last 
year was repaid out of the proceeds of the 
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new issue «In its, plage, we had at July 31, 
i + and = hand of — 
a rr Government other. market- 
able etnies a market value of £231,711. 
These securities were valued for 
sheet purposes at a particularly unfavourable 
time, and the greater part of them have since 
been sold at much better prices, 

Stock and work in progress shows an 
increase of £168,000 over last year’s figure. 
This rise reflects the increase in our turn- 
over and also the necessity, in these days, of 
forward buying to ensure continuity of pro- 
duction. 

In a world where economic” and political 
questions are so inextricably mixed I shall 
not attempt to forecast the future. Let me 
rather confine myself to saying that our out- 
standing orders are 50 per cent. higher to- 
day than they were a year ago; that we are 
steadily improving and expanding our plant; 
and, last but not least, that we have an 
experienced..and.. energetic . staff, to _whase 
efforts during the past year I should like to 
pay a tribute. 


The. report and accounts were adopted. 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The ninetieth ordinary general meeting of 
Lloyds Bank Limited was held on the 30th 
ultimo, at the head office, 71, Lombard 
Street, London. 

The notice convening the meeting and the 
auditors’ report having been read, the 
chairman, the Right Hon. Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh, D.L., said that he assumed that 
the report and accounts, which had been 
circulated, would be taken as read and that, 
as his statement to members had also been 
circulated, he did not propose to take up. the 
time of the meeting by reading it. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
the usual business transacted. 

Votes of thanks were passed to the chair- 
man and directors and to the staff. 





MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


ANNUAL MEETING OF 
SHAREHOLDERS 


The ordinary general meeting of share- 
holders of the Midland Bank Limited, was 
held, on the 30th ultimo, at the head office, 
Poultry, London, E.C.2. The most Hon. 
the Marquess of Linlithgow (the chair- 
man) presided. 

The chairman proposed the motion for 
the adoption of the report of the directors 
and the audited statement of accounts for 
the year ended December 31, 1947, which 
was seconded by Sir William Dugdale, Bt., 
J.P., D.L. (director), and passed unani- 
mously. 

Resolutions were carried authorising the 
payment on February 2nd, of a dividend at 
the rate of 8 per cent. actual, less income-tax, 
for the half-year ended December 31st last; 
re-electing the Right Hon. Lord Royden, 
CH., JP., D.L., and the Right Hon, Lord 
Wigram, P.C., G.C.B., G.C.V.0., C.S.1., as 
directors ; and reappointing Messrs Whinney 
Smith and Whinney as auditors for the en- 
suing year. 


The meeting closed with a vote of thanks, 


to the chairman, proposed by Mr J. Theo- 
dore Goddard and seconded by Mr Gerald 
Wellesley. 
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MARTINS BANK LIMITED 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The one hundred and seventeenth annual 
general meeting of Martins Bank Limited 
was held on the 30th ultimo at the head 
office, “ Liverpool, Mr A. Harold Bibby, 
D.S.Q., D.L., chairman, presiding. 

The chairman proposed the adoption of 
the report and accounts as circulated. 

Sir William Clare Lees, Bart., O.B.E., a 
deputy chairman, seconded. 

Alderman Cookson as an old shareholder 

aid tribute to the work of Mr F. R. 
avishen, late trustee manager of the Bank, 
and Mr E. B. Babcock, late foreign manager 
of the bank, who, said alderman Cookson, 
were outstanding in their particular depart- 
ments. 


Movi the re-election 
Mr J. M. Furniss, 
Morrell, O.B.E., M.C., i T. H. Naylor, 


Martin and Mr R. H.. Thornton, M.C., as 
directors, Mr P. R. England, expres the 
leasure it was to all of them that the name of 

olland-Martin should again be associated 
with the head office board. Mr J. C. 
Paterson seconded, and the resolution was 
unanimously approved. 

The auditors were re-appointed on the 
motion of Mr J. D. R. T. Tilney, seconded 
by Mr W. H. Rhodes, C.B.E. 


Moving a vote of thanks to the chairman 
for presiding, Mr A. Bryce Muir said a 
banker was in touch with all activities of 
our country—agriculture, industry, com- 
merce and finance—and all instructed and 
educated people now looked forward to read- 
ing bankers’ speeches, summarising as they 
did so justly and so fairly and with such 
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tad sown, mel ag 
general manager t er, who 
was enthusiastically supported by an =: 
management and staff. " 


On behalf of the staff Mr J. McK 
said not even the 117 years of fine itio 
behind the bank since it was f 
Liverpool would be enough if the 
or furure staff failed either in capacity 
in the will to offer its customers the hi 
standard of service. Of Martins organisa. 
tion he said that the very fine body of men 
they had, avoided any difficulty for 
years ahead in filling the highest po io 
in the bank. He paid a tribute to the work 
of the deputy chief general manager, Mj 
Frank Voyce, with whom he had been ip. 
timately associated for twenty-five years, 
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NOTICES 





UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND COMMERCE. 


lications are invited for the post of Lecturer in Accountancy on 
the ealary scale, £550-£25-£900, together with membership of the 
Federated Superannuation System for Universities. An appointment 
may be made in the upper part of the scale (£750-£900), the initial 
salary to be determined in relation to the experience and qualifications 
of the selected candidate. Applicants should possess a_ recognised 
accountancy qualification, have had practical accountancy and preferably 
teaching experience, and be able to undertake research in accountancy, 
Applications should reach the Registrar, The University, Leeds, 2 (from 
whom further particulars may be obtained), not later than March 20, 1948. 





LANCASHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
COUNTY PLANNING DEPARTMENT. 


Applications are invited for the position of Senior Planning Assistant 
(Research) in the County Planning ee at a salary of £700, 
rising by annual increments of £25 to a year. 

Candidates should possess a University Degree, preferably in 
geography or economics, and should have experience in the preparation 
of planning schemes. a4 F 

16 appointment will be subject to the terms and conditions of the 
National Joint Council, the appropriate cost-of-living bonus (£60 male, 
£48 female) being payable in addition to the salary mentioned above; 
and to the Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937. 

Testimonials are not required, but applicants should give the names 
of two persons who can testify to their character and ability. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, and experience, should be 
received by the unslersigned not later than February 16, 1948. 

. H. ADCOCK, Clerk of the County Council. 

County Offices, Preston. 





SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH IN THE COLONIES 


The Secretary of State proposes to award a number of post-graduate 
stadentships tenable at a British university for a period of six months 
in preparation for field research in one of the social sciences in the 
Colonial Empire. The purpose of these studentships is to provide 
potential research workers with an opportunity to study the sociclogical 
background of modern Cojonial problems and techniques essential for 
modern field studies. It would be a condition of the award that the 
student undertakes, if so r quired, to carry out research in the field 
under a further grant from the Secretary of State for a period of not 
less than two years after the completion of training. The studentships 
will carry a personal allowance appropriate to the qualifications of the 
holder. Fees will be paid and a grant made towards the purchase of 
recommended books. Applications and particulars of qualifications, 
which should incrude a good degree, should be sent, together with the 
names of two referees who can speak from personal knowledge of the 
ability of the candidate, to the Secretary of the Colonial Social Science 
Research Council, Paiace Chambers, Bridge Street, London, S.W.1, not 
later than March 31. 1948. Further particulars regarding these student- 
ships can be obtained from the same address. 





TINHE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSIONERS invite applications for the 
7 following permanent a cea calling for scientific qualifica- 
tions of all kinds, to be filled by competitive interview :— 

(1) About 30 Senior Scientific Officers in Government Departments. 
Candidates must be at least 26 and ander 31 years of age on August 1, 
1948. They must have obtained a university degree ina scientific subject 
or in Mathematics with first- or second-class honours or an equivalent 
qualification or possess high professional attainments, and they must 
have had at least three years appropriate post-graduate or other 
approved experience. 

(2) About 170 Scientific Officers in Government Departments, Candi- 
« ates must be at least 21 and under 28 years of age on August 1, 1948 
¢under 31 for candidates holding permanent appointments in the Experi- 
mental Officer Class of the’ Gevernment service). They. must have 
obtained a University degree in.a scientific subject or in Mathematics 
with first- or second-class honours, ,or an equivalent qualification, or 
possess high professional attainments. But candidates sitting for their 
degrees in the summer of 1948 will be admitted to the competition. 

The inclusive London salary scales are:— 

Senior Scientifie Officer ....i............ Ribkéddoces ss £650 x £25—£850 
Scientific Officer ........... srnaeta aati eee asies £360 x £25—£600 

Rates for women are somewhat lower. 

Superannuation provision is made either under the Federated Super- 
annuation System for Universities or under the Superannuation Acts, 
aceording to a—— ent. 

Further particulars and forms of Application are otitainable from the 
anaee. ae a ne tae with ren yoo Grosvenor 

ware, ndon, 1, qu 0. whom com application 
forms should be returned or later than March 15, 1948 ° a 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the post of Professor of Economics 
in the Faculty of Law in the University of Ankara, Turkey. 
dates should preferably have had experience of lecturing in the De 
ment of Economics of a British university, and be free to take up duties 
in October, 1948. Salary approximately £1,490 per annum, tax free. 
Fares paid. Contract, one year renewable. Further particulars and 
application forms may be obtained from the Director, Personnel Depart- 
ment, The British Council, 3, Hanover Street, W.1, to whom completed 
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forms should be returned within two weeks of to-day’s date. 





AIASCATIONS are invited for the position of General Producti 
Manager to a group of woollen mills in Yorkshire producing la 
woollen piece goods. Age 40-50. Applicants must have had wide 
managerial experience in the industry and must be familiar with 
technical processes of production. The ition is one of considera] 
importance and entails heavy responsibility. A substantial salary 
ree, we the possibility of eventually joining the Board.—Write 
x 





Bec invites applications for Assistant in Listener Research Depart- 
ment, Entertainment Division. Duties include the checking and 
supervision of present statistical results and the application of ng 
statistical techniques as they become necessary. Knowledge, prefe 
practical as well as theoretical, of modern sampling meth is 
and some working experience of Field surveys or Market Research 
be an advantage. Preference will be given to candidates with a statis 
degree or diploma. The salary is in a grade rising by annual increm 
of £25 to a maximum of £580 per annum. Detailed applications * 
Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W.i, marked 
** Listener Research Econ,,”’ within seven days. For acknowledgement, 
enclose stamped addressed envetope. 









nd 


ONDON company requires contact men as occasional Agents, cover- 

ing Bath, Newecastle-on-Tyne, Shropshire, Chester, Swansea, Bed. 
ford, The Orkneys. Dublin, Staffordshire, Ceventry, Norwich, Leeds, 
and other centres. Must be of good address and personality and 
to negotiations with principals of Industrial concerns, preferably 
travelled. good knowledge of South Africa and the Rhodesias. 
opportunity for first-class business gentlemen in semi-retirement, Details 
of experience and references appreciated.—Write, Box W.252, Haddons’, 
Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4. 











MATURE BUSINESS MAN, age 40 to 50, with wide management 
+i experience, who desires a new interesting and profitable field of 
activity, can find a unique opportunity with a Professional Organisation 
of standing. The essential qualifications are: First-class health, abun- 
dant energy, a good tactical and social sense, and familiarity with the 
structure of industry. Early interviews will be arranged with suitable 
applicants who send, in confidence, full particulars of education, career 


to on — views for the future as to present and eventual remuneration 
—Box y 








nd 


DMINISTRATIVE sales officer with several years’ experience marine 

and industrial paint trade, sound and extetsive knowledge export 
markets, widely travelled, seeks position as Export Manager in trade, 
Highest references. Age 35.—Reply, Box 655 





.A, (Cantab) Hons. Econ., 26, ex R.A.F., experience handling 
Statistics, market research, administration, knowledge German, 
French, seeks suitable employment.—Box 658. 











i HE MOTOR INDUSTRY OF GREAT BRITAIN—1947.""—A_ record 
of this most important industry and its overseas competitors 
during 1946, with a summary (for the U.K. only) for the first half of 
1947. The standard reference book for all facts and figures of the 
industry. A complete analysis of the industry in its. world set 
Four hundred and fifty pages, 16 diagrams and ‘maps. Price 40s. ( 
ure)» from the Statistical Department, S.M.M. & T., Ltd., 148, Picc ’ 





ASHRIDGE, BERKHAMSTED, HERTS 
(Principal : General Sir Bernard Paget, G.C.B., D.S.0., M.C.) 


Ashridge is a residential College for education in citizenship, which 
provides an open forum for discussion. : a 
5.—Week-end, Feb: a . 
Dene sae ruary 27-March 1, 1948: You and ite: 
Subjects : The Community and the State. Professor T. E, Jessop, M.G, 
on B.Litt.; Service Through Local Government ihe Viscount 
grenbrawks The ee bo Voluntary Service. G. eae 
o9 . “ Ww eigh rliness 
H. Morris, Esq., C.B.E., M.A. Te ~ 
The Course assembles re eve 
ppb 


Rte, 


morning. Inclusive fee, £3 3s. cali for olrelineut iisalh be aamer. | 
. Telephone: Little 


to Bursar, Ashridge, khamsted 
Gaddesden 3191. ane ae ate 
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THE ECONOMIST, February 7, 1948 
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For the week ended January 31, 1948, 
total ordinary revenue’ was £145,381,000 
against ordinary expenditure of {70,942,000 
and issues to sinking funds £180,000... Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 

12, 627,000 the surplus accrued since April 
st is (572,121,000 against’ a deficit of 
£424, 516,000 for the corresponding period a 
year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REV ENUE AND EXPENDITURE 





ti | 


Receipts into the 


Exchequer 
(£ thousand) 
Esti- 
April | A 
Revenue aoweda y ei Week’ | Week 
AB 45, to” | ended | ended 


Feb. Jan, | Feb. | Jan. 


hoe Ae 31, 3 
a | asdz_| ode. a9i7 | ist 
| 


T ORDINARY q 

REVENUE ! 
Income Tax...... 1086000 794,811 811,187, 68,901) 69,083 
Sur-tax ......... 80,000 45,592: 54,655 4,300) 5'200 


Estate, etc., , Duties, 155,000 122,959, 138,479 2,360 4,100 




















> keen | 57,000 30,404 44,780 950) 2,100 
N.D.C. | 206,000 28-242! 29,120. 490) 1,100 
E.P.T. . 288,80); 214,268 4,305 4,450 
Other Inland Rev.| 1,000 293, BAO) ered gy 56 
ml oe ale 
Total Inland Rev.'1585000 1311102 1292819 81,306, 86,088 
ens elt all tas eiees eatiins 
Customs.......+- 742,460. 507;950 656,595 9,689, 16,990 
Excise ........-. | 668,540 485,497 504,800 33, 697 31,800 
Total Customs a) 
Excise ......+- 1411000 995,447" ‘1161395 43, 386 48,790 
Motor Duties. .... ' 50,000 45, 910 45,832) 4, 166 4,088 


Surplus War Stores, 95,000 116, 198 162,165) 1,374) 422 
Surplus Keceipts 


from Tr poige 55, 000 40, 000 91,261) 
Post Office (Net) | ; 

Receipts} ......| .-. | 1,000) 600) 
Wireless Licences.| 11,000) 8,210) 9, 240 1,830 1,790 
Crown Lands... .. ma 000 840) 4. 190 
Receipts from) | 

Sundry Loans..| 21, 000 23 390 21, 859... | 753 


Miscell, Receipts. .| 270,000) 36,880; 203, 693 81) 3,260 


Total Ord. Rev... .|3499000 acini, Ysa7ad 145381 























hate Fao 208,200) 118,250 4,500 
RC. tine @ 18 
Income Tax on} 
E.P.T. Reto 49, 000) 140, | 19, 210 749 
WD es. ced .|3692230,2825783 3126644. oe 
| ‘Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
. (£ thousand) 
rg man 
A April 
Expenditure mats | pril 1 Week | Week 
to cae ended 


“<a Jen. | eb : Jee 


1947 1948 ah hie 1948 

















Orpinary | 

EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. off | | 

Nat. Debt ..... | 525,000) 394,464 382, oa 21,500) 
Payments to N,| 

Ireland........ | 23,000; 14,539, 17 43 we poi 
Issue to Nat. Land} 

a ee ee } ees 50,000, ... asp 
Other Cons. Fund) 

Services .. 2... 1 By 7, 6, 917) 70 
ie oe | 556,000 466,032 406,869 21,527; 70 


Supply Services . - | 2655134 2523006 1997527, 79, 074 70,872 


Total Ord. Exp., .|3191116 2989128 2404306 100601 70,942 











SELF-BALANcING | | i 
Post Office yee os , 144 am 108, ol 118, aoe 3,900; 4,500 


EP-T. iota 49,000 140,605 19,270 587| 749 





Leer ‘Saad 5257033 254165 "105087! 76,191 
Se ee ee Lepage ete 


After increasing Exchequer b lanc’s b 183,351 t 
£3,833,405 the other: epeniieteh se Ee: 
the gross National Debt by £55, 752,138.to £25,736 million. 
NET RECEIPTS (£. thousand) 
Overseas Trade Guarantees Act oso, sec, 2 ye 499 
) 


Coal Industry Nationalisation Act, 1 sec. 28 909 
SuezCanal Shares: Capital’ drawn GES? ~ 122 
1,530 

NET UES thousand) : 
P.O. and Te es aeons MG Shean bine 650 
P, =I. Refunds hk RAs | 0 Wb oar edness eet. 6 915. 

uthorities T 

wate Bf ee 147000 
inance Acts 1946 and 1947, Eent-wer Crotty. 789 


es tresengr nats 


tatistica 


GOVERNMENT. RETURNS’ 





" CHANGES IN DEBT (f thousand) 
Ner Recerets Net eee 


Nat. Savings. ..... 3,550 | Treasury Bills .... 79,258 
ae be 967 3% Def. Bonds... *2, 629 
Debt :-— Tax Reserve Certs. 9,847 
External ...... 370 Other Debt :-— 
Ways & Means Ad- Internal ....... 7 
vances -....... 30,175 | Treasury Deposits. 500 


to interest on the 
National Debt... 1,426 


36,488 ‘ 92,241 
* Including £1,944,050 paid off on maturity. 


FLOATING DEBT 


























% million) 
| 
| Ways and 
Treasury 
Bills oa Trea 
a fa 
me Bank posits ing 
render | Tap .| Public} of | gag. are 
P| Depts. | Eng- | 
| land 
~To47 | . ii a a ee 
Feb. 1| 2145-0 | 2435- a| 427-2 | 


1633-5 | 6640-8 
Oct. 18 | 2230-0 | 2586: 7| 362-8| 20 | 1953-0 | 6432-8 











, 25 | 2230-0 2561-5) 332-6}... | 1252-5 | 6376-6 
Nov. 1 | 2240-0 2543-4] 354-8 | 1-75 | 1252-5) 6392-5 
w» 8 | 2250-0 | 2539-3) 337-7 |... | 1252+5 | 6579-4 
m» 15 | 2250-0 | 2527-5) 346-7 | 13+5 | 1292-5: 6450-2 
w 22 | 2250-0 | 2579-7| 339-1 | 6-8 | 1317-5, 6493-1 
» 29/| 2250-0 | 2561-0! 338-6 | ... | 1337-5 6487-1 
Dec. 6 | 2250-0 | 2582-2) 340-3 | ... | 1372-5 6545-0 
w» 13/ 2250-0 | 2569-5| 325-1 | ... | 1367+5| 6512-1 
w» 20/| 2250-0! 2605-4| 306-6 | 63 | 1577- 0 | 6545- 2 
« 3h] | 2250-0 | 2550-7| 305-6) ... | 1402-6 | 6508-8 
1948 | 
Jan. 10 | 2220-0 2516-3) 317-2 .. | 1374-0 6427-5 
w» AT! 2210-0 | 2474-3| 375-7 | | 1335-5) 6393+5 





« 24} 2210-0} 2416-6) 341-1)... | 1330-0 | 6297-7 
__» 31) 2200-0 | 2347-3} 371-3 sae e-+ | 1329-5 | 6248-1 
TREASURY BILLS 


(£ million) 





Amount 
pa ot ’ 
tered APE anu 
ee tae Pe a 


~ 
= 


BSERSSRSES 


| 
31 360° | 303-0 | 160-0 10 


Oct. 31 170-0 | 289-3 170-0} 10 
Nov. 7) 170-0 | 285 170-0 10 
Dec. 


14 | 170-0 | 210: 1 170-0; 10 
21 | 170-0 | 271-2 | 170-0; 10 
28 | 170-0 


& 
7 
~ 


170-0; 10 


vase SSRSEBLSO 4 Fret 


5 | 170-0 | 300-6 | 170-0; 10 2 
» 12} 170-0 | 289-8 | 170-0} 10 2- 
» 19 | 170-0 | 274-7} 170-0; 10 2 
» 24 | 170-0 | 288-1 170-0; 1 2 
1948 
Jan. 2 170-0 | 274-2) 170-0; 10 2-99 
» 94-270-0 |} 285-2 | 170-0) 10 2-63 
» 16 } 170-0 | 251-2 | 160-0; 10 341 
» 23°}°360-0 | 269-1 | 160-6} 10 2-97 
__» 30 | 150-0 | 282-7 | 159-0 9 11-56 


“On January 30th” applications is for bills to be.p paid on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday 
were accepted as to about 36 per cent. of the amount 


applied for at £99 17s. 6d. and applications at higher 
prices were accepted in full. Applications for bills to be 

i on Monday were accepted at £99 17s. 7d. and above 
in full. £160 million (maximum) of Treasury Bilis are 
being offered for February 6th. For the week ended 
February 7th the Banks will not be asked for Treasury 


deposits. 
NATIONAL SAVINGS 
({, thousand) a 
_ Week Ended (yi e 
Jan. 25, | 5 | Jan, 24, 24, oe 24, 
Savings Certificates :-— 
Rewiptt ss ers ac cee’ es 4,700 Hiee,i50 
Repayments ........++++ 2,200 | 1,000 | 113,550 
Net Savings...) f2.....4 2,900 3,700 | 70,600 
Defence Bonds :-— 










Receipts. ove iss cicesee ‘ 5,820 1,190 |. 59,355 
Repayments ..........6 709 770 | 32,658 
Net Savings.........,.+« 


P.O. and Trustee Savings 
Banks :— 
16,762 | 564,959 


eeeeeee 


ove Toppa 12,180 


11,446 | 515,580 
Net Savings...... ad von e 5,316 | 51,379 
* Total Net Savings ......... 13,303..4.~~¢ 9,456 |148,6: 
Interest on certificates repaid 180 | 21, 39 
[Interest acerned on. 






I Summary: © 9 i 


‘BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


FEBRUARY 4, 1948 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 





£ 
Notes pened Govt. Debt... 4,615,100 
In Circin :. "7957, 631,632 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities . | coaaeesct 
partment. . 92,616,203 | Other Secs... << ° 924,572 
Coin other 
than Gold. . 10,397. 
Amt. of | Fid ———_—_—_—_ 
fesue sho. 1350,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion {at 
172s, 3d. per 
oz. fine). .... 247,833 
* 4350,247,833 1350,247,833 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Govt,,Secs.... 286,507,905 








Public Deps.*: so pean and 
° ? "408, : me 

—————| Advances... 11,943,806 
Other Deps, : Securities... 28,415,336 
Bankers..... 283,712,283 nha attnm 
Other Accts,.. 94,299,606 40,359,142 
378,011,889 | Notes........° 92,616,201 
CURSO 599 
419,738,847 419,738,847 


National Bost eal Diviead Accom 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 











(£ million) : 
| 1947 1948 
Feb. | Jan. | Jan | Feb. 
| s | a | 2 4 
Issue Pepe: 
Hots © Ground : a. jea- -0/1268- 257-6 
jotes banking - | 
neh ccna te | 99-2) 115-2] 131-3 92-6 
Aiecdesese 1449-2 1339- 2 1399- 2/1349-3 
Adee -s 0-7 8 
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Winesery es eae’ reduced from £1,460 million to £1,350 
million on February 4, 1948 
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PRICES 
(1927 = 100) 
Jan. Jan. ja. 
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. 1947_| 1948 | 194 
Cereals ..... ivebe<d 110-8 | 1i7-it 116-4 
Other foods ........ 131-1 138-5 138-5 
TR evwncwnses are 131-1 158-0 160-6 
Minerals... ......... 211:9 297-4 297°4 
Miscellaneous’. ..... ¥ 137-2 155-4 155-0 
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GOLD AND SILVER 
The Bank of ’s Official buying price tor i 
remained at 172s, 3d.-per fine ounce throughout the = 
Spot cash prices were as follows :— 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND} 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL... ss: sss nee one = $4,500,008 "| 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID... ©... soe oe one $2,400,000 7 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried forward ... +». + £2,765,948 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES oof 
as at 28th February, 1947 ... vn ene «++ 287,073,848 + 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 


Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland, 
London Offices: 


CITY OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18, PICCADILLY, W. 


NATIONAL BANK OF |! 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Uganda. 
Head Office 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


; : i BRANCHES; 

Aden “and Coehin Madras i.” ater feore 

Aden Point. .(S8, India) - Mandalay ombasa OlOn 
Amritsar © ‘Delombo Nuwara — Britis 

akuru E.A. 

Bombay |. Dethi _.., Bliya Entebbe 
Caicutta ‘Kandy Rangdon Jinja 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin Kampala Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Mbale 
Dar-es-Salaam Mwanza Tanga ... ooo ove es Tanganyika Territory 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... eee £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL soe see £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND... eee doe £2,300,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 








B. W. BLYDENSTEIN & CO, 


| 
Established 1858 
' 





In addition to its offices throughout England and Wales, é at 
Lioyds Bank has branches in India, Pakistan and Burma poagd 
and agents in all parts of the world. The Bank under- : on 
takes overseas business of every description and is fully sae 
equipped to provide :— BANKERS 





j Se? 
Finance for all classes of foreign trade, | 
Guidance on questions arising from Exchange Control. 
Comprehensive information on market conditions in all parts of 
the world. 
Names of potential buyers or agents in overséas countries. 


2 iz 
ie: 


| 54, 55 & 56, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 





The manager of any branch will gladly put these special- 
ised services at your disposal. 


Let LLOYDS BANK 


ook alter your Export interests 










A COMPREHENSIVE 
Service for Exporters 
Rf 


es | Trade with Canada. 


to make use of the services of this Bank’s Travel, 
Commercial Intelligence “and other departments 
if you intend visiting Australia or New Zealand. 





WE WELCOME ALL ENQUIRIES 





Advices from a network of branches enable us 
Established to give practical and up-to-date information on 

1837 all aspects of industrial, commercial and social 
conditions throughout Australia and New Zealand. 


UNION: BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


(incorporated in Canada in 1867 with Limited Liability). 


LIMITED a 
Branches throughout chs Pe 
a Attala a a I id ol 2, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. fl 


Head Office: Toronto, Canada 












MONTHLY CANADIAN COMMERCIAL LETTER 
AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


(Incorporated nm Canada with Limited Liability.) 
Established 1832. 
General Office: Toronto, Canada. 
Paid-up Capital 2.0 (uc ues ess es owe | $92,000,009 
Reserve Fund ee eee ee 
Total Assets over... ... s+ wwe wwe $700,000,000 


Special facilities are available to mere public through the Branches 
of this Bank for the transaction of business with Canada, Newfoundland, 
Gaba, Puette Rico, Dominican Republic, Jamaica and the United States 
at New York. 

Address enquiries to London Branch: 

108, OLD ) BROAD.  STRBET, E.C.2. 
M is .C. @. Wupsrar, Manager. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chiet Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, |! 
ANNUAL jncorE EXCEEDS ~ 
ASSETS EXC «97,000,000 


EED 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED €181,060,009 
1946 Accounts. 







| [HE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF SECRETARIBS.—Directoss 
requiring the services of ee oe to 


| secretarial and similar executive posts are i icate. 
the mocreuny of the Institute, 16, George direct. tr Manclon tice, 


SERInnar acter ninkanenenaneeernen neat eee 


“OTHER NOTICES APPEAR ON PAGE 246 


ocean pm net paitegengn le enon tar nate a mainte too at nae aor 
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